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The departure of Herman Melville and his companion, Dr. Long 
Ghost, from Tahiti cannot be absolutely definitely and certainly 
dated by the information given in the pages of Omoo. As I have 
pointed out in my earlier paper’ upon Melville’s Tahitan experi- 
ences, the last interview of the mutineers with Consul Wilson can 
be only tentatively set on November 5, 1842. The lapse of time 
between this event and the visit of the planters, Zeke and Shorty, 
to Papeete is not clearly indicated. It may have been possibly only 
a day or two days; it may have been longer. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the two farmers did not include Sunday—a ‘‘taboo 
day’’ in Papeete*—in their visit, which probably was on business. 
Perhaps Monday, November 7, or Tuesday, November 8, was the 
day on which the two men from Eimeo met Melville and his friend 
and made the bargain with them. In view of later indications, 
however, it would seem that the flight to Eimeo took place upon 
a Wednesday night, possibly the night of Wednesday, November 
9, 1842. The fourth day after their arrival at the plantation on 
Eimeo, according to Melville, was Sunday.* This, if the preceding 
chronological system is correct, would have been November 13, 
1842. There is, in fact, some evidence which points toward Novem- 
ber 9 for the journey to Eimeo. This I shall now take up. 

At this point, in any case, mention would have to be made of the 
story told by a man who professed to have been for a short time 
a fellow prisoner of Melville and his companions in the ecalaboose. 


1‘*Herman Melville in Tahiti,’’ Philological Quarterly, xv1, 356 October, 
1937). 

20moo, p. 208. All references to Melville’s works are to the volumes of the 
Standard Edition, London: Constable and Company, 1922-24, 


8Ibid., p. 267. 
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This was a Tahitan merchant, one E. Lucett,* an English by birth, 
whose adventures are related in his autobiographical Rovings in 
the Pacific. Arrested by native policemen (Melville ’s “Kanna- 
kippers’’)® for being abroad after dark,’ Lucett, in spite of his 
struggles,’ was dragged to the prison, where, according to his ae- 


i in his article, ‘‘An English Enemy of Melville,’’ The New 
‘vu, 562 (December, 1935), discusses the various forms 
under which this man’s name has appeared. I may note that the entries of the 
Library of Congress use the spelling ‘‘Lucatt.’" Like Mr. Aaron, I accept the 
authority of The Friend, (Honolulu) for the spelling ** Lucett. I may point 
out that in a passage unnoted by Mr. Aaron in The Frie nd, Vil, 32 (April 2, 
1849), ‘Mr. Lucett, Tahiti, S[ociety] Is[lands]’’ is listed as having donated 
five dollars to the Seamen’s Chapel at Honolulu. Surely the Reverend Mr. 
Damon, editor of The Friend and chaplain of the seamen, may be supposed to 
have known the proper spelling of his benefactor’s name. . 

5 he passage summarized above, see I, 287-293. Lucett’s Rovings in the 
Patt, yok 1837 to 1849 was published in London by Longmans, in 1851. 


6Omoo, pp. 209-213. 

7Many visitors to Papeete comment upon this law. In January, 1841, the 
Porpoise, of Commodore Wilkes’s squadron, visited Papeete; and her officers 
later reported to Wilkes ‘‘that a more efficient police had been established at 
Papieti [sic]: no sailors or riotous persons were allowed to be abroad after 
eight o’clock, without a written permit from the consul; and in case of being 
found without such a document, the offender was put in the stocks and kept 
there until a fine of two dollars was paid’’ (Charles Wilkes, Narrative of the 
United States Exploring Expedition, Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard, 1845, 
Iv, 276). Lucett himself describes the curfew as it existed at the time of his 
first arrival in Papeete, in January, 1842: ‘‘... at half-past seven o’elock a 
gun is fired, and at eight o’clock a second gun; if, after the second gun; [sic] 
any sailors or natives are detected strolling about, they are seized and taken to 
the calliboose [sic], when, before they are released they must pay a fine of two 
dollars to the queen, or complete so many fathoms of work on the publie road. 
A large body of constables perambulate the whole of the night, and keep a 
vigilant lookout. This regulation does not apply to foreign residents engaged 
in commerce, to masters of vessels, or gentlemen visitors; but if any loafers, 
sailors, or natives are detected after the second gun is fired, they are pounced 
upon and dragged off ...’’ (Rovings in the Pacific, 1, 225-226). According to 
Lucett, the Tahitan curfew was introduced at Chain Island, before February 
15, 1844 (ibid, 1, 37). As this regulation was enforced in Papeete during 
1841 and 1842, it is hard to account for W. T. Pritchard’s statement that an 
eight o’clock curfew was proclaimed near the end of February, 1844 (Polynesian 
Reminiscences, London; Chapman and Hall, 1866. Pp. 41-42), or for the item 
in The Polynesian, of Honolulu, for December 12, 1846 (1, 123): ‘‘By the 
Currency Lass, from Tahiti, we learn that ... all persons are required to be 
within doors after eight o’clock in the evening.’’? Possibly, after allowing the 
law to fall into desuetude, the French had been obliged to revive it. In 1849, 
Robert Elwes found the curfew enforced (A Sketcher’s Tour round the World, 
second ed., London: Hurst and Blackett, 1853. P. 226), as did Edward T. 
Perkins several years later (see his Na Motu, New York: Pudney and Russell, 
1854. P. 296). 


8It may perhaps not be out of place here to observe that the Tahitan ‘‘cant 
phrase,’’ as Lucett calls ‘‘Mama fa rue,’’ which his captors exclaimed during 
their battle with him, op. cit., 1, 288, is described as a ‘‘most dreadful’’ im. 
precation in History of the Establishment and Progress of the Christian Re- 
ligion in the Islands of the South Sea... (Boston: Tappan and Dennet, 1841), 
P. an footnote. Evidently the policemen were as angry as the outraged 
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count, he was placed in the stocks in which six or seven of the worst 
of the mutineers were confined. Some laughed at his anger, but 
one kind soul lent the new prisoner his mattress. To the most 
offensive of the prisoners, Lucett responded with equally un- 
measured abuse, and was attacked by the man with his knife. Very 
fortunately this hot-tempered individual was secured by his fellows 
before Lucett could deal with him as he deserved!® At last, news 
of the arrest reached the French Consul in Papeete, who ordered 
Lucett’s liberation. The policemen, in their turn, were placed in 
the stocks and some days later were fined for their somewhat of- 
fensive zeal in enforcing the local curfew laws.’° 

In a later passage in his autobiography, Lucett, who was very 
resentful of Melville’s treatment of Dr. Johnston and Consul Wil- 
son in Omoo," practically identifies Melville as the man who first 
had abused him verbally and had then attacked him with his sheath- 
knife. This identification is based upon (1) Lucett’s certainty that 
Melville was a prisoner in the calaboose at the time; (2) upon the 
fact that his assailant handled his knife in ‘‘an un-English way ;”’ 
(3) upon his eonviction that the desperado was an American, 
judging by the man’s accent, ‘‘his pale unwhiskered face, and the 
thateh-like way in which his hair fell on either side of it,’’ as well 
as from ‘‘the glib-like nature of his tongue.’’?? 


®Mr. Daniel Aaron describes Lucett as ‘‘a respectable and complaisant per- 
son,’’ in ‘‘An English Enemy of Melville,’’ The New England Quarterly, vin, 
567 (December, 1935). I regret to say that I must doubt the trader’s respect- 
ability and deny his complaisance. No complaisant man would have conducted 
himself so outrageously as did Lucett upon his arrest and during his confine- 
ment. Nor was his offer to fight a duel with his navigator when that individual 
proposed to quit him at Torumah, with the free-for-all fight which followed, the 
act of a complaisant man (Rovings in the Pacific, 1, 200-202). Another example 
of Lucett’s disposition is to be found in his conduct when falsely accused by a 
girl on Chain Island (ibid., 11, 39). I am inclined to find a sly dig at Lucett 
and his actually overbearing, blustering manner contained in a sentence in the 
review of his book in The Friend, N.S. 1, 36 (September 1, 1852): ‘Those 
who know the man [the author] and have read his work consider it very char- 
acteristic. ’’ 

10As these passages, which I first discovered in 1933, and which are now well- 
known to all Melville students, are easily accessible in Mr. Daniel Aaron’s ‘‘ An 
English Enemy of Melville,’? The New England Quarterly, vii, 562-566 (De- 
cember, 1935), I do not quote them here. Lucett’s book, I may say, is not par- 
ticularly searce, but is unreasonably expensive. 

11Rovings in the Pacific, 1, 294-295. Lucett’s animus against Captain Charles 
Wilkes (see ibid., 1, 297-300) was due, in part, probably to Wilkes’s exposure 
of Wilson as a rascal in his Narrative of the United States Exploring Exrpedi- 
tion, 11, 18-19, 39-40. See also Wilkes’s remarks upon European traders in 
Tahiti, ibéd., m1, 14, which no doubt also roused Lucett’s wrath. 


12Rovings in the Pacific, 1, 295. 
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I agree with Mr. Daniel Aaron that Lucett ’s identification of 
Melville with the fiery sailor who set upon the Englishman in the 
calaboose is ‘‘extremely shaky.’”* To Lucett, his assailant appeared 
to be an American; Melville was an American; hence the man with 
the sheath-knife was Melville. This reasoning is, however, by no 
means sound. According to Lucett, the marks of American nation- 
ality, in 1842, were a peculiar intonation in speaking, a pale, shaven 
face, an unusual manner of wearing the hair, and glibness of 
speech, to say nothing of handling a sheath-knife in an un-English 
way. Of these, the first is obviously the only point which has the 
slightest value. Pallor, a shaven face, flowing hair, fluency of 
tongue, and even a peculiar system of attack with a knife are not 
the distinguishing marks of an American. 

Mr. Aaron suggests that it was Dr. Long Ghost who assaulted 
Lucett,’* basing this identification upon Melville’s description of 
the physician as tall, thin, pale, and mischievous.** But Long 
Ghost was an Englishman with, presumably, an English accent, a 
fact which Lucett would have noted. Furthermore, I do not be- 
lieve that Long Ghost’s ‘‘waggishness’’ would have led him to so 
desperate an attack as Lucett describes.1° He was a secamp but 
not a fool. 

One may concede, however, that Lucett was right in pronouncing 
his assailant to be an American. That concession does not, how- 
ever, identify the man as Melville. In fact, another American was 
among the mutineers who were in Captain Bob’s calaboose. This 
was a young sailor from Massachusetts, whom Melville names only 
as Salem,’* from his home in the States.2% 


«An English Enemy of Melville,’ The New England Quarterly, vm, 
566 (December, 1935). 


14Loc. cit. 
15Qmoo, p. 14. 


1eIf the account is accurate. I ought to say that I accept Lucett’s story 
as if it were true, except where evidence can be adduced to show its inaccuracy. 
I do not receive it altogether without reservations. 


17Mr. H. F. Aitken, of New York City, who has very graciously allowed me to 
read his manuscript study of Melville’s South Sea adventures, tentatively identi- 
fies nn . —— as Salem. I should state the case for Salem somewhat 
more strongly than Mr. Aitken does. My conclusions, I may say, were reached 
before I read Mr. Aitken’s paper. : — rh 


18Mr. Aaron, I regret to say, is wrong when he says that only six mutineers 
besides himself, are mentioned by Melville as his companions in prison (‘‘An 
English Enemy of Melville,’’? The New England Quarterly, vit, 566 [December. 
1935]). In addition to those enumerated by Mr. Aaron, Melville refers to 
**William,’’ as the doctor calls him (Omoo, p. 158), and M’Gee, the pickpocket 
(ibid., pp. 168, 238). ‘William’? is, of course, the ‘‘ Bill Blunt alias Liver- 


I, 
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And the Salem whom Melville describes might very well have 
been the seaman who greeted Lucett with such irritating irony and 
afterward resented his victim’s rejoinder with so vigorous a demon- 
stration of his displeasure. It had been Salem, who, angered at 
the cooper’s failure to live up to his earlier boasts and boldly pre- 
sent the case of the Lucy Ann’s crew to the British consul, had 
rudely knocked that pusillanimous worthy out of the way, flourished 
his naked sheath-knife, and exhorted the ‘‘counsellor’’ to question 
him.” Later, Salem, after identifying himself as a sanguinary 
beach comber, had assured the consul that the ship was manned 
by a ‘‘parcel of mutineers and pirates.’’*® The second night after, 
it was Salem who took command of the Lucy Ann and succeeded 
in saving her, when, through Bembo’s vengeful scheme, she was 
in imminent danger of destruction on the reef.2* Then, that feat 
of seamanship and leadership performed, it had been Salem alone 
who possessed the courage to attack the armed Maori and the 
strength to overcome him.** The irrepressibility of Salem was 
well illustrated when, as La Reine Blanche’s boat left the Lucy 
Ann (or Julia) with him and the other mutineers on board, to 
return to the frigate, he sprang to his feet and called for three 
cheers in addition to those which the sailors had just given—an 
ebullition which secured him a blow from the cutlass of the officer 
in charge of the party.”* It is this rough, reckless, courageous 
American companion of Melville whom I should nominate for the 
rather doubtful honor of being the person who, in anger at Lucett’s 
reception of his jibes, attacked the merchant with drawn knife. 

But there are other reasons for not accepting Lucett’s statement 
that it was Melville who set upon him in the calaboose. Of these, 
the most important is the fact that he may not have been present 


pool’’ of the round robin (ibid., p. 90). Salem was among the men transferred 
to La Reine Blanche (ibid., p. 122), and there is nothing to show that he was 
not among the party at the calaboose until the departure of Melville and the 
doctor for Eimeo. As I have pointed out in an earlier article (‘‘ Herman Mel- 
ville in Tahiti,’’ Philological Quarterly, XVI, 349-350 [October, 1937]) Mel- 
ville and the Casernet de Bord of the French frigate agree in setting the 
number of mutineers at ten. Consequently, Mr. Aaron’s assertion (loc. cit.) 
that the majority of the signers of the round robin rejoined the Julia is un- 
substantiated. Actually only six out of sixteen men weakened and stayed with 
the ship. 

190 moo, p. 94. 

20Tbid., p. 95. 

217 bid., p. 105. 

22Tbid., p. 106. 

23Ibid., p. 122. 
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at the scene. It was on the night of either November 11 or Novem- 
ber 122 that Lucett’s arrest took place. If Melville and Long 
Ghost had already taken their departure on November 9, as seems 
likely, neither, of course, would have been at the calaboose when 
the angry Englishman was dragged in by the heels. But if they 
were still on the island, there is no certainty that they spent their 
entire evenings at the prison. In fact, if we believe Lucett’s story 
that only six or seven of the Lucy Ann’s crew were in the prison 
that night,2> three or four men are unaccounted for. Two of these 
absentees could have been Melville and the doctor. 

It is not necessary, however, to attempt to account for the ab- 
sence of Melville and Dr. Long Ghost from the ecalaboose on the 
night of Lucett’s incarceration by arguing that they had left the 
island. At no time, after the first few days, had the prisoners’ 
confinement been very close.2® After the Julia sailed—probably 
on October 16—even this pretense of imprisonment was given up, 
and, as Melville puts it, the mutineers had everything their own 
way.?? By November 11-12, then, the men had enjoyed virtual 
freedom for almost three weeks, and had made the most of their 
liberty by going to church, consorting with the natives, exploring 
the countryside, visiting the ships in harbor,?* and so forth. Mel- 
ville mentions two nocturnal expeditions which he made in Captain 
Bob’s canoe—one in company with Long Ghost, the other alone.?® 


24Lucett arrived at Papeete from a voyage to Valparaiso on November 9, 
1842. His difficulty with the ‘‘ Kannakippers’’ occurred ‘‘two or three evenings 
subsequently’? (Rovings in the Pacific, 1, 287). Mr. Aaron inexplicably errs in 
dating Lucett’s return to Tahiti as November 8 (‘‘An English Enemy of Mel- 
ville, ’’ The New England Quarterly, yiu, 562 (December, 1935). 

25Rovings in the Pacific, 1, 288-289, There is possible ambiguity in Lucett’s 
estimate of the number of mutineers in the prison. Some six or seven of the 
worst of them, he says, were confined in the stocks. It might be inferred that 
others were about the room but were leg-free. Mr. Aaron, however, accepts 
Lucett’s statement as determining the total number of mutineers in the cala- 
boose (op. cit., p. 566); and I am disposed to agree with him. 

26Qmoo, pp. 153-155. 


27Ibid., p- 177. Lucett, who asserts (Rovings in the Pacific, 1, 288-289) that 
the prisoners were in the stocks when he was brought into the calaboose, is 
flatly contradicted then by Melville. If Lucett’s story is true, it might be as- 
sumed that the six or seven mutiners were from some other vessel—which is im- 
probable. But, in that event, Melville would, of course, not have been among 
them. I can see absolutely no reason why Melville should have prevaricated 
about the matter. 


*sOmoo, pp. 186-187, 198-208; 179, 185-186, 210-211; 134; 188-189. 
_29Ibid., pp. 189-191; 193-194. The second of these excursions was to the 
little island of Motoo-Otoo, as Melville calls it, which lies in Papeete harbor 
and in his day was the site of one of Queen Pomare’s houses. Nine years later 
(to be precise, on February 11, 1851), Friedrich Gerstiicker visited Motoo-Otoo 
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On another evening, he records a visit which he and the physician 
made to a Tahitan household not far from the calaboose.*® The 
scuffle in the lock-up may have occurred on one of those evenings 
when Melville was absent on an exploring expedition or a social 
errand. 

To me, the best proof that Melville did not witness Lucett’s dis- 
comfiture is that there is absolutely not the slightest hint of such 
a scene anywhere in Omoo. I cannot escape the conviction that, 
had he been a spectator, he would have reported the event with a 
great deal of gusto. And I am almost as certain that if he had 
returned to the calaboose to find a squad of Tahitan policemen in 
the stocks, and to learn of Lucett’s adventure, he would have made 
an excellent story out of the account which he had heard. My 
conclusion is, therefore, that Melville and Long Ghost had very 
probably left Tahiti for good and that November 9 had been the 
date of their departure for the plantation on Eimeo. They were 
not merely indulging in a nocturnal excursion on the night of 
Lucett’s arrest; instead, they had moved on to another island. 

As I have said, Lucett’s attempt to identify Melville as the sailor 
who attacked him is thoroughly unconvincing, and the reasons for 
this ‘‘identification’’ are, with one exception, almost worthless. 
Lucett’s positive assertion that Melville was in the calaboose at 
the time of his own arrest*? was probably based upon information 
given him by Consul Wilson and Dr. Johnston when Omoo reached 
Papeete and became a topic of conversation. Since Johnston’s 
regular visits to his patients at the prison had ceased when the 
Julia sailed and since the consul was trying to avoid meeting—or 
even hearing of—the mutineers, it is not likely that either would 
have known even approximately the date of Melville’s and Long 
Ghost’s leaving the island. Melville could have been in the eala- 
boose while Lucett was a prisoner; consequently he was there. And 
they went no further. In fact, an investigation made five or six 
years later would not have done much toward determining Mel- 
ville’s whereabouts on that November night. 

That Lucett’s story is, however, essentially true seems probable. 
Had he been inventing, he would hardly have related an adventure 


(or Motuuta); and, in his account of the place he contrasts his experiences 

with those of Melville. See Gerstiicker’s Reisen, 11, 22 in Gesammelte Schriften, 

vi (Jena: H. Costenoble, 1872-79) ; and ef. the version in English in Narrative 

of a Journey rownd the World (London: Hurst and Blackett, 1853), m, 245. 
8°0moo, pp. 210-211. 


81Rovings in the Pacific, 1, 295. 
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which certainly showed him in not the most dignified light. There 
are some inaccuracies in Lucett’s account, as I have showed. Others 
may be added, such as his charge that Melville headed the mutiny 
on the Julia (or Lucy Ann),*? when the truth was that he was 
foremost in the attempt to prevent an open outbreak by the sailors. 
There is, it may be added, a piece of hitherto unnoticed evidence 
relating to this difficulty of Lucett, which has been in print for 
over ninety years. It is in a letter from Pomare, Queen of Tahiti, 
to the French Consul Moerenhout and his colleagues in the govern- 
ment of the island, written from Moorea, or Eimeo, under the date 
of December 16, 1842. The queen wrote: ‘‘... Il n’y arien a 
dire en ce qui concerne les constables qui s’interposérent entre M. 
Wilson et M. Lucett. Ces personnages ont été jugées et condam- 
nées.’’*> What part Consul Wilson had in the affair is not plain, 
but it seems clear that Lucett’s arrest and the subsequent punish- 
ment of the over-zealous constables are referred to in the letter. 
Certainly there can have been no falling out between the consul 
and Lucett. The latter, who seems never to have forgotten a 
quarrel, speaks in high terms of Wilson in his Rovings.** Probably 
the queen’s understanding of the affair was faulty. 

It appears to have been Melville’s treatment, in Omoo, of Dr. 
Johnston and Consul Wilson which brought upon him the floods 
of Lucett’s vituperation. One must admit that the novelist had 
been somewhat indiscreet in using the real names of these men; 
yet occupying, as each did at the time, a unique position in Tahitan 
society, medical and political, neither could have been easily dis- 
guised so as to avoid recognition. Let us see, then, whether Mel- 
ville’s pictures of the physician and the acting consul agree with 
those given by other visitors to the Society Islands. 

Dr. Johnston first settled in Papeete in or shortly after 1839.%5 


327bid., 1, 294. 


88C, A. Vincendon-Dumoulin et C. De I iti ine 
Bertrand, 1844), p. 997. sgraz, Iles Taiti. . . (Paris: A. 


341, 298-299. 


85Commodore Charles Wilkes, who was at Papeete in September, 1839, com- 
mented upon the fact that there was no physician in Tahiti at that time, add- 
ing that ‘‘a medical practitioner, who had formerly resided on the island, had 
just taken his departure’’ (Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion, 1, 49). Robert Elwes, who met Dr. Johnston in 1849, says that the latter 
had then been in Papeete about twelve years—which was impossible if Com- 
modore Wilkes, as is probable, was correct (see Elwes’s A Sketcher’s Tour 
Round the World, p. 222). It is very probable that Johnston was the ‘‘docteur’’ 
mentioned by Father Armand-Chausson as his neighbor in December, 1841 (see 
Father Chausson’s letter to another priest of the Society of Picpus, written 
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e His predecessor would seem to have been a Dr. Vaughn,** whose 
S stay in the islands ended in that year.*7 Robert Elwes, who met ae 
y | Johnston some years after Melville’s encounter with him, describes : 

S the physician as a Scotsman from Annandale, who spoke with a 

: strong Lowland accent.** I have been unable to discover where 

e he took his medical degree. A number of Johnstons, it may be 

r said, were graduated in medicine from the universities of Glasgow a 
and Edinburgh during the 1830’s, among whom was probably 
i Lucett’s friend.** 

2 Although it seems unlikely that a physician of great capacity 
; would have spent his life in the Society Islands, Johnston seems 

| hardly to have been the weak and inefficient creature that Melville 

: represents him as being. No other writer upon Tahiti who met KE 
him handles him with any severity, although some were amused a 
by his idiosyncrasies. 

: W. T. Pritchard, son of George Pritchard, the British Consul ; 
l in Papeete, tells of the skill and devotion Johnston showed in treat- 

" ing his father who, imprisoned by the French authorities in March, 4 
4 1844, fell dangerously ill from their harsh treatment. He would 

probably have died, had not Dr. Johnston finally succeeded in ’ 
1 securing the elder Pritchard’s removal from a horribly insanitary 

prison on shore*® to a French frigate in the harbor.** It was about 


from Tahiti, October 8, 1843, and published in Annales de la Propagation de ve ae 

la Foi [1845], 156). 

1 86According to Daniel Wheeler, who was in Papeete in the summer of 1835, i 
Dr. Vaughn had then ‘‘recently arrived in a whaling vessel from London’’ 

P (Extracts from the Letters and Journals of Daniel Wheeler, Philadelphia: J. i 

" Rakestraw, 1840, pp. 59, 64, 101). a3 

87Yet in August, 1838, when Queen Pomare’s newly born child was ill, she \s 

1 went for medical advice to an English missionary, the Reverend Charles Barff, 

and to George Pritchard, the British Consul (W. T. Pritchard, Polynesian 

5 Reminiscences, p. 10). It would seem probable that had there been at the time 

an English physician in Papeete, the Queen would have summoned him instead 

of the missionary and the Consul, yet cf. Wilkes, loc. cit. ‘ 

: 38Elwes, A Sketcher’s Tour round the World, p. 223. ' 

39See, for example, W. Innes Addison, A Roll of the Graduates of the Uni- 

versity of Glasgow. .. (Glasgow: James MacLehose and Sons, 1898), pp. 294- 

298, where at least four names of graduates in medicine and surgery occur, any ; ; 

one of which might be that of the Tahitan practitioner. 

' 40This jail, it may be said, was not the Calabooza Beretanee, but an edifice 

' erected by the French. Lieutenant the Honorable Frederick Walpole, in his 

: Four Years in the Pacific, in Her Majesty’s Ship ‘‘Collingwood,’’ from 1844 

to 1848 (London: R. Bentley, 1849), m, 143, quotes an account of Pritchard’s 

arrest and imprisonment from the journal of a British naval officer then in 

Tahiti which confirms W. T. Pritchard’s narrative. In another passage, how- 

ever, Walpole intimates that the hardships which the Consul was supposed to 

have undergone were somewhat exaggerated: the blockhouse in which George 

Pritchard was confined he thought was no such dungeon as it had been de- 

scribed as being (Four Years in the Pacific, u, 123-124). 

«iW. T. Pritchard, Polynesian Reminiscences, pp. 44-45. 
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this time, according to Lucett, that the Tahitan natives were re- 
ported to be planning to ‘‘rise and murder all the foreigners but 
Mr. Pritchard, British consul, Mr. Collie, merchant, and Dr. John- 
stone [sic] ...’’? A quarter of a century later, a visitor to Tahiti 
remarked upon the doctor’s ‘‘generous and amiable qualities’’ 
which had made him ‘‘deservedly popular both among natives and 
foreigners.’’** 

In 1849, Johnston, like many other residents of the islands of 
the Pacific, sought his fortune in California. Although he asserted 
that he had picked gold from the adobe walls of the San Francisco 
custom house with his pen-knife and had charged an ounce of gold 
as his fee for professional services,‘ on July 9 of that year he was 
to be found on board the schooner Eliza, of Hobart Town,*® when 
she sailed from Honolulu for Papeete. From Robert Elwes,*® who 
was another passenger on the vessel, we learn that the doctor had 
provided himself with a demijohn of rum for the voyage, that he 
talked in his sleep,‘? and that certain insects in the cabin made his 
nights miserable—thus, accounting, perhaps, for his shouting 
“‘Murther! murther!’’ 

To Johnston’s irritation at the picture of himself which Melville 
drew in his novel, Elwes bears witness. The doctor, says Elwes, 
““was exceedingly angry at the description, and always threatened 
an action against Mr. Murray’’ for publishing Omoo.*® But al- 
most a year earlier he had been just as angry and equally de- 


_ #Rovings in the Pacific, 1, 46. There is no particular reason for disbeliev- 
ing this statement by Lucett, especially since it finds partial corroboration in 
the journal of Lieutenant Walpole’s brother officer (ef. Walpole’s Four Years 
in the Pacific, u, 143, 144, where mention is made of native threats of attack- 
ing Papeete unless Pritchard was released). Additional confirmation of the 
unrest of the natives is to be found in W. T. Pritchard’s Polynesian Remin- 
tscences, pp. 36, 37-39, 40-41, 41-42. The Tahitans frequently were upon the 
point of rising against the French intruders, 


43See E. H. Lamont, Wild Life among the Pacific Isl ; ‘ 
and Blackett, 1867), p. 61. f g fic Islanders (London: Hurst 


44Robert Elwes, A Sketcher’s Tour round the World, p. 224. 

*sIbid., pp. 222-223. See my article, ‘‘ Robert Elwes and the Schooner Caro- 
line,’’ in Notes and Queries, CLXX 366-370 (May 23, 1936), for an identifica- 
tion of the craft on which Johnston znd Elwes were fellow-passengers between 
the Hawaiian and Society Islands. For reasons set forth in my paper, Elwes 
concealed the true name of the vessel and that of her captain. 

46To a study in manuscript by Mr. H. F. Aitkin, of New Y. i 
indebted for my first knowledge of Elwes’s connection with Dr. Johnston. 
47See Elwes’s A Sketcher’s Tour round the World, p. 223. 
48Ibid., p. 244. 
49Ibid., p. 222. 
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termined to prosecute the publisher, according to Lieutenant Henry 
A. Wise, of the United States frigate Independence. Lieutenant 
Wise met Dr. Johnston during the stay of the man-of-war at 
Papeete, in October, 1848; and, although he was unquestionably 
amused by the physician’s display of his resentment towards the 
author of Omoo and towards its English publisher, he in no way 
criticizes Johnston adversely.*° 

Like Wise and unlike Melville, other visitors to the island who 
encountered Dr. Johnston found him friendly and hospitable. Elwes 
records that, on the day of his departure from Papeete for Hobart 
Town, Johnston sent on board ‘‘two or three enormous bunches of 
bananas as a present from his garden.’*? An American, Edward 
T. Perkins, landed from a Tahitan schooner on the beach ‘‘nearly 
in front of the house of Dr. Johnstone [sic]’’ and the owner of the 
residence was among the first persons to whom the neweomer paid 
his respects.5* Some years later, E. H. Lamont, in his description 
of Papeete, mentions the private hospital®* ‘‘maintained by Dr. 
Johnston, one of the oldest residents in the island... .’”° Lamont 
follows this with the tribute to the physician’s character and stand- 
ing in the islands which has already been quoted. 

Johnston’s present to the departing Elwes and his companions 
may be taken as an indication of a non-medical interest of which 
we have other evidence. Friedrich Gersticker, who identifies 
Johnston only as ‘‘ein englischer Arzt in Papeete,’’ devotes a 
paragraph to his concern with horticulture and his beautiful col- 
lection of tropical plants, which included specimens from many 
parts of the earth.°® Perkins refers to Johnston’s garden as 

50See Wise’s Los Gringos: or an Inside View of Mexico and California, with 
Wanderings in Peru, Chili, and Polynesia (London: R. Bentley, 1849), p. 358. 
Mr. J. H. Birss, Jr., called attention to this passage in his ‘‘ Melville’s Mar- 
quesas,’’ The Saturday Review of Literature, vil, 429 (January 2, 1932). 

51It should not be recessary to refer to the fact that the social status of 
naval officers and of independent travellers differed considerably from that of 


a common sailor on an Australian whaler, a member, moreover, of a crew which 
was on the verge of mutiny, and was actually charged with that offense. 

524 Sketcher’s Tour round the World, p. 242. 

53See Edward T. Perkins, Na Motu, p. 294. Facing p. 295 is a lithograph 
from a sketch by Perkins; it is called ‘‘ View in Papéete [sic].’’ Various 


houses are shown as standing close to the beach, of which one, doubtless, was 
that of Dr. Johnston. 


54This may have been the ‘‘sailor hospital’’ near Papeete in which Melville’s 
shipmate, ‘‘Rope Yaru,’’ died after the Julia’s sailing. See Omoo, p. 175. 


55E. H. Lamont, Wild Life among the Pacific Islanders, p. 61. 
56Reisen, 11, 23, in Gesammelte Schriften, v1. 
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luxuriant and filled with many different kinds of plants, both 
native and exotic. Before Perkins’ visit, however, Johnston had 
given sufficient evidence of his concern with horticulture to obtain 
election as a corresponding member of the Royal Hawaiian Agri- 
cultural Society, and in the late autumn of 1850 he sent a large 
collection of plants to Honolulu.®® 

The fact is, I think, that we must search for the true Dr. Johnston 
somewhere between Lucett’s enthusiasm and Melville’s depreciation. 
He would seem actually to have been a not unkindly or unskilled 
physician, with somewhat convivial tendencies perhaps and a taste 
for botany. As the only civilian of his profession in Papeete for 
many years, no doubt he had acquired some peculiarities, among 
which a considerable sense of his own dignity was probably not 
least. But a much less self-important man couid hardly have been 
unmoved at such a portrait of himself as Melville drew of Dr. 
Johnston. His anger at his presentiment in Omoo is very easily 
understood. Indeed, his chief fault had been that, with Captain 
Guy’s story in mind, he had examined a group of sailors, most of 
whom were supposed to be malingering and some of whom doubt- 
less were."° He had acted accordingly—probably with some ob- 
tuseness. The result was that for almost ninety years he has been 
on record as a comic figure—a modern version, so to say, of the 
doltish doctors of Moliére. 

It was not only Melville’s picture of Dr. Johnston which aroused 
Lucett’s wrath against the American novelist. According to the 
Englishman, Melville had ‘‘grossly scandalized by name some 
worthy men living at Tahiti, who very probably have done more 
good, gratuitously, to their fellows since their residence there, than 
Herman Melville has done during his whole existence.’’** One of 
these we may suppose, with reason, was the Acting British Consul, 


5™Na Motu, p. 295. 


58Transactions of the Royal Hawaiian Agricultural Society (Honolulu, 1850), 
I, 21. Johnston was proposed for membership by Judge William L. Lee, of 
Honolulu. See also The Polynesian (Honolulu), vu, 70 (September 14, 1850). 
59Ibid., vil, 110 (November 23, 1850). 


6eThis conclusion is hardly escapable when one reads those pages of Omoo 
which narrate the events of the teu mutineers’ term in the calaboose. There is, 
however, no reason for disbelieving Melville who says of himself that he did 
not fully recover from the effects of his illness among the Typees until three 
months after the day of his escape (Typee, p. 340). He did not, therefore, 
completely regain his health until early in November, 1842, about the time of 
his departure from Tahiti. 


®1Rovings in the Pacific, 1, 293-294. 
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Charles B. Wilson, who, in fact, is the only resident of Tahiti, be- 
sides Johnston, of whom Melville wrote disparagingly under his own 
proper name.®* Not only does Melville give, in the course of his 
narrative, a particularly odious portrait of Wilson, with his petti- 
ness, his bullying, his corruptness, his cowardice, and his dissipation, 
but he devotes one passage to a brief account of the Acting Con- 
sul’s career and another to the unfavorable impression which he 
produced when he first boarded the Julia. Melville even went 
into the details of his unprepossessing person.®* 

There is other testimony than Melville’s to Wilson’s bad charac- 
ter. In the latter part of April, 1840, Captain Charles Wilkes,®* 
of the United States Exploring Expedition, was called upon to 
settle a dispute between Wilson, then in command of the trading 
schooner Currency Lass,® and King George, of the Friendly Islands. 
Certain of Wilson’s crew, with his knowledge and that of the owner, 
one Houghton, who was on board, had smuggled four Fiji women 
on the Currency Lass at Vavao, contrary to law. This escapade 
resulted in the seizure and imprisonment of two of Wilson’s sailors 
and a demand for indemnity by the King. Captain Wilkes settled 
the matter probably with more satisfaction to the natives than to 
the Englishman, as, although he secured the freedom of the men, 
he ordered the women to be sent on shore and the indemnity paid. 


62Although Melville’s attitude toward Father Murphy cannot be called par- 
ticularly respectful, it certainly is by no means altogether unfavorable. Mel- 
ville appreciated the common humanity and friendliness of the priest, even 
though he did not regard the latter as a model of deportment. For some ac- 
count of the Reverend Columba Murphy and his career, see my ‘‘ Herman Mel- 
ville’s Father Murphy,’’ Notes and Queries, CLXXII, 254-258, 271-276 (April 
10-17, 1937). 

63Qmoo, pp. 87-88, 89. 

64] bid., pp. 88-89. Charles B. Wilson, Acting British Consul at Tahiti from 
1841 to 1843, must not be confused with his elder brother, the missionary, 
Samuel Wilson, who translated the Gospel According to St. Matthew into 
Samoan and whose piety and kindliness excited the admiration of Daniel 
Wheeler (Extracts from the Letters and Journals, pp. 70, 79, 80 ff., 104-105). 
A short account of Samuel Wilson occurs in Dr. James Sibree’s A Register of 
Missionaries, Deputations, etc. (Fourth ed., London: London Missionary So- 
ciety, 1923), p. 36. 

65The attack of Wilson’s partisan, Lucett, upon Captain Wilkes, in his 
Rovings in the Pacific, has already been mentioned in note 11 supra. 

66According to Captain Wilkes’s Narrative of the United States Exploring 
Expedition, 111, 129, the Currency Lass sailed from Sydney, New South Wales, 
as her home port. In Omoo, Melville says that Wilson ‘‘had been several voy- 
ages to Sydney in a schooner belonging to the mission. . .’’ (p. 88). He says 
nothing of Wilson’s having commanded a Sydney trading vessel. 

67Captain Wilkes relates (op. cit., 111, 18-19) the pathetic sequel of Wilson’s 
acquiescence in the abduction of these women; evidence of the American com- 
mander’s zeal in redressing injuries is to be found, ibid., m1, 39-40. 
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A little later, Captain Wilkes learned, from Captain Hudson of 
the Peacock, further illuminating details of Wilson’s conduct 
among the natives. The Currency Lass, in leaving the harbor of 
Reva, on the Island of Vitilevui, ran aground and was in danger 
of being boarded and plundered by the natives. The King, Kania 
had, however, not only prevented this, but had assisted in getting 
the schooner afloat, When the promised reward for his efforts in 
saving the vessel and her contents was forthcoming, it consisted 
of a whale’s tooth and a small looking-glass !°* 

Captain Wilkes’s last record of an encounter with Wilson and 
his schooner occurs in connection with the Englishman’s buying 
from the natives of Vatoa Island in the Fiji group the casks of oil 
and other articles cast on shore from the wreck of the American 
whaleship Shylock, of Rochester, Massachusetts, which had struck 
on a reef off-shore and had broken up.® 

In view of these adventures of Wilson, one seems justified in 
wondering whether he was not the hero of an exploit recounted by 
Lieutenant Walpole. Telling of various atrocities committed by 
the whites against the natives, he says: 

On one occasion the son of a missionary, a man of real piety, at Taheite 
[sic] fitted out a brig, armed her, and, assisted by a number of natives of 
Borabora, made a descent on one of the Figie [sic] islands, drove the people 


into the mountains, cut down all their sandalwood burnt their villages and 
made off. This man now enjoys a capital position at Taheite [sic]. . . .70 


Melville calls Wilson ‘tan educated white man.’”! There is in 
print a brief, straightforward, and not ill-written letter by him 
as Acting Consul to the Earl of Aberdeen, then British Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. This communication, which is dated Septem- 
ber 26, 1842, relates briefly certain of the events which had just 
occurred and refers to accompanying documents explaining more 
fully recent happenings”? W. T. Pritchard credits Wilson with 


6sIbid, m1, 129. This inadequate payment for the King’s services may have 
been due to the parsimony of the owner of the Currency Lass, who was on 
board her. Still Wilson must share a part of the blame for this act of in- 
gratitude. 

69Tbid., 111, 378-379. During at least five months of this cruise, the Currency 
Lass, commanded by the son of one of the Protestant missionaries at Tahiti 
(the bitter opponents of Catholicism), had on board as passengers two Roman 
Catholic priests who were trying with scant success to find a station for a 
mission. They finally left her at ‘‘Hooru Island’’ (ibid., m1, 30, 149). 

70Frederick Walpole, Four Years in the Pacific, u, 289. 

710moo, p. 88. 


_ British and Foreign State Papers, 1842-1848 [vol. XXXI], pp. 937-938. The 
inclosures are four in number and are printed, pp. 938-945. 
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of translating into Tahitan from its original French the letter signed ; | 
et by Queen Pomare and four of her high chiefs on September 9, ede 
of 1842, in which Admiral Du Petit Thouars was asked to take Tahiti x 
under French protection.” 
in Our last report of Wilson, now described as ‘‘H.M. ci-devant i 
1g Consul,’’ is in Lieutenant Wise’s book. In 1848, Wilson was de- a 
ag voting himself to hard drinking and ‘‘oceupied his leisure in the he 
a pursuit of shells at the Navigator Islands.’’* His father, who had 3 
retired from active service as a missionary in 1842, removed from ; 
.d Tahiti to Samoa in the summer of 1844, where he resided until rc 
2 his death, on the island of Upolu in 1857, at the ripe age of eighty- ‘ 
‘il seven.”> His move is, of course, not unconnected with the younger F 
Wilson’s change of base. 
k Here it may be observed that both Captain Wilkes and Melville pdt 
; mention Wilson’s father. Wilkes’s reference” is merely favorable ‘ 
= but the more enthusiastic Melville calls the elder Wilson ‘‘an old, 
" white-haired saint-like man.’’’? No prejudice against the son seems 
Vv 73W. T. Pritchard, Polynesian Reminiscences, pp. 29-30. Pritchard gives an a 
English translation of the letter, pp. 28-29. The French text may be found in ® 
C. A. Vincendon-Dumoulin et C. Desgraz, Iles Taiti, pp. 954-955; or in British ’ 
” and Foreign State Papers, 1842-1848 [vol. xxx1], pp. 940-941. 
of 74Los Gringos, p. 358. 
le 75James Sibree, D.D., A Register of Missionaries, Deputations, etc., p. 4. } 
id 76Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, u, 5. 2 
770moo, p. 196. The Reverend Charles Wilson was seventy-two years of age eae 
| when Melville was in Tahiti. The author of Omoo is wrong, however, when he i 
in says that Wilson was ‘‘the only survivor of the first missionaries that landed.’’ a 
m He was not one of the band who arrived at Tahiti, March 5, 1797, on board the % 
; Duff (John Campbell, Maritime Discovery and Christian Missions Considered in th 
Tr Their Mutual Relations, London: John Snow, 1840, p. 285). Wilson did sail . 
1- for Tahiti in the Duff on her second voyage, which was cut short by the vessel’s 
capture by a French privateer (ibid., p. 385, note; John Williams, A Narrative i 
st of Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands ... London: John Snow, ‘ 
"e 1840, p. 4). He was really one of eight missionaries who landed in Tahiti in i 
h . July, 1801, four years after the first contingent had reached the island (Hits- 
: tory of the Establishment and Progress of the Christian Religion in the Islands be 
of the South Sea..., p. 129). It may be remarked that the Reverend Charles 
ye Wilson was married in Port Jackson, New South Wales (Dr. James Sibree, A 
nm Register of Missionaries, Deputations, etc., p. 4). His bride was probably one 4 
n- of the ‘‘four godly young women’’ sent by the London Missionary Society to ; 
Port Jackson as prospective wives for members of the missions of the organi- 
zation. See Louis B. Wright and Mary I. Fry, Puritans in the South Seas 


biographical sketch of the Reverend Mr. Wilson is to be found in Dr. Sibree’s 
A Register of Missionaries, Deputations, etc., p. 4. Scattered information upon 
Mr. Wilson’s activities, as well as upon those of the other missionaries men- 
tioned in this paper, is to be found in the annual Reports of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, which, unfortunately, have not been accessible to me during 
its preparation. 


. ; (New York: Henry Holt and Company, N. D.), p. 32. <A brief but meaty 
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to have blinded the novelist to the virtues of the father. Possibly, 
however, he was striving to bring out only more strongly the con- 
trast between the two Wilsons. 

Melville’s description of the rottenness of the Julia, or Lucy 
Ann," also contributed to stir up Lucett’s wrath against him. It 
could not be true, the Englishman reasoned, since, in June, 1848, 
the Lucy Ann was at Anatam Island, in the New Hebrides, loading 
with sandal wood. But, it should be said, the fact that the bark 
was afloat six years after Melville left her merely proved that she 
had not been wrecked and had not foundered. 

The details of Melville’s brief sketch of the vessel’s earlier history 
may be supplemented or corrected from various sources. In the 
first part of the year 1831, it was the Lucy Ann which transported 
the surplus population of Piteairn Island—the descendants of the 
Bounty mutineers—from Pitcairn to Norfolk Island.7* In 1834, 
the Lucy Ann, then owned by Weller Brothers, of Sidney, came 
near being captured by the natives during a whaling expedition 
to the New Zealand coast.*° By the next year, the Lucy Ann was 
found to be in too poor condition for a voyage after sperm whales, 
and so she was sent after black whales. On her return, she was 
to be new sheathed and coppered; and then she was to set out on 
a sperm whale cruise. The cost of outfitting her for a fourteen 
months’ voyage and repairing her, in the bargain, was estimated 
at two thousand pounds.*t Whether or not the Lucy Ann was 
repaired, she certainly was not out fourteen months on the black 
whale cruise. Seven months after the above plan was formulated 
by one of her owners, she was provisioned and ready for a fifteen 
months’ sperm whaling voyage under Captain Thomas Richards.*? 
Judging from these scattered data, one is tempted to accept Mel- 
ville’s estimate of the Lucy Ann’s apparent unseaworthiness in 
1842.88 


780moo, pp. 10-47. 


79Perey J. Marks, Norfolk Island and the Bounty Mutiny (Sydney: Private- 
ly Printed, 1935), p. 18. 

soW. J. Dakin, Whalemen Adventurers (Sidney: Angus and Robertson, Ltd., 
1934), p. 48. 

_§1Letter of George Weller to his brother Edward, published by Mr. Dakin, in 
his Whalemen Adventurers, p. 50. 

82Ibid., p. 62. Mr. Dakin here prints George Weller’s letter of instruction to 
Captain Richards. 


SAccording to Melville’s statement (Omoo, p. 10), the ship had undergone 
‘slight repairs’? before setting out on her present voyage, 
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From the discussion in this paper and its immediate predecessor,** 
certain conclusions, I think, may be drawn. First, Melville’s stay 
on the island of Tahiti was a little less than seven weeks in length, 
extending from September 26, 1842, to November 9, 1842.°° Next, 
Melville’s chronology in Omoo, so far as it concerns his experiences 
in Tahiti, is much less confusing than it is in T'ypee. In the third 
place, Melville’s treatment of certain identifiable persons, like Dr. 
Johnston and Consul Wilson, has not been unduly severe. He has 
probably not been altogether fair to the physician, but seems to 
have dealt justly with Consul Wilson. Lastly, Lucett’s charges 
against Melville almost completely collapse. In short, it would 
seem to me safe to say that in Omoo Melville incorporates, on the 
whole, much less fiction with his facts than in J'ypee, and that, in 
consequence, the book is much more nearly a literal autobiography 
than is its predecessor, the story of its author’s Marquesan ad- 
ventures.*® 

84‘‘Herman Melville in Tahiti,’’ Philological Quarterly XVI, 344-357 (Oc- 
tober, 1937). 


s5According to the time system in use by the missionaries on shore in Tahiti. 


86It is with pleasure that again I acknowledge gratefully the assistance of 
the American Council of Learned Societies. This paper is a by-product of the 
bibliography of Melville which Mr. John H. Birss, Jr., and I are preparing and 
in aid of which a grant was made by the Council. 


It is fitting also, I feel, that I should here pay my tribute to the assistance 
of every sort given me in the preparation of this article and its predecessor by 
my late wife, Mrs. Nell Lucas Forsythe. Indeed every piece of research that I 
have published in the last twenty-two years has owed much to her unflagging 
interest in its progress, as demonstrated by her aid in the gathering of materials 
and by her keen and helpful criticism of the resulting essay or book. 
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OUTSIDE INFLUENCE ON ATHENIAN COURTS 


By A.rrep P. DorJAHN 
Northwestern University 


and 


James F. CRONIN 
Judson College 


In the Athenian legal system the litigant often appealed to the 
various prejudices and convictions of the court in order to arouse 
a feeling of individual responsibility. He would suggest that his 
own ease is in accordance with these convictions and that his op- 
ponent’s is counter to them. One of the most powerful of such 
pleas is the appeal to outside influence. By outside influence we 
mean the influence exerted on Athenian courts by states outside 
of Attica whether Greek or barbarian. We shall attempt to show 
first that outside states were interested in Athenian justice and 
then that the Athenians were concerned how other states received 
their judicial decisions. Finally we shall attempt to set forth three 
reasons for this concern on the part of the Athenians. 

Lysias (xm 35) asserts that both citizens and strangers have 
gathered in large numbers to learn what verdict will be rendered 
in the case against Eratosthenes. The importance of this suit lay 
in the fact that it was a test ease: if Eratosthenes could gain ac- 
quittal, others of the Thirty and their closest adherents might hope 
for a similar verdict. When Aeschines? was prosecuting Timarchus 
directly and Demosthenes indirectly, he saw in court not only the 
young and old of the city but also a considerable number of citi- 
zens of other states of Hellas. Aeschines adds that the multitude 
had assembled not to look at him but to find out if the Athenians 
will uphold their laws. The mystery, intrigue, and corruption 
surrounding the affair of Harpalus caused widespread interest in 


1In the dissertation of J. F. Cronin, The Athenian Juror and his Oath: Chi- 
eago, University of Chicago Press (1936), pp. 131 and 136-39, outside or foreign 
influence is treated as one of the many appeals litigants made to sway the jury. 
However, the treatment was mainly from the litigant’s point of view, and the 


bases of such pleas and their implication were only incidentally examined and 
analyzed. 


2P. 117f. In his case against Ctesiphon, which was also indirectly against 
Demosthenes, Aeschines says approximately the same thing (11, 8, 56). 
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the ease. Indeed, when Demosthenes came up for his trial, Deinar- 
chus (1, 22) could say truthfully that all men would hear the ver- 
dict. At a later point in his oration® he asserts that many of the 
Athenians as well as many other citizens of the rest of Hellas were 
watching to see how this case would be decided. These few illustra- 
tions will perhaps suffice to indicate that interest in the Athenian 
administration of justice, at least in the more important cases, was 
not circumscribed by the narrow limits of the city, but rather that 
it penetrated deeply into the outside world. 

That the Athenians were concerned how other states would re- 
ceive their verdicts is clearly revealed in the following passages. 
In an oration of Lysias (v1, 18) the speaker urges the dicasts not 
to let go the wrongdoers whom they have in their power; otherwise 
it might appear to the Greeks that the Athenians were more in- 
terested in boasting than in punishing. When Ergocles* was on 
trial for betraying Greek cities in Asia and for resorting to em- 
bezzlement, the public prosecutor advised the court that it must 
inflict the heaviest penalty on the defendant and show the other 
Greeks that the state will punish evildoers and improve its generals. 
Lycurgus (Con. Leoc. 14) assures the dicasts that a verdict, whether 
right or wrong, when handed down to some insignificant individual, 
nevertheless remained in their own midst, but that in the case of 
the prominent Leocrates their verdict would become a topic of 
conversation among all the Greeks. Such remarks as the foregoing 
are almost tantamount to the threat and warning that ‘unless you 
vote thus and so, the rest of the world will not think well of you.’ 
The proof that such pleas must have possessed some degree of 
potency is inherent in the very fact of their utterance; otherwise 
no sensible litigant would have wasted precious time and water in 
making them.® 

Occasionally litigants appear to have had only a selfish interest 
in the external effect of an Athenian verdict. A certain Poliarchus 
(Lys. xvi, 13f) apparently was eager to persuade the Athenians 
to contradict themselves in two suits concerning him, simply to 
demonstrate his personal power and influence to both citizens and 
strangers. His opponents warn the dicasts to be on the alert and 
not to fall into the trap. Andocides (1, 33) begs the dicasts, in ease 


8Cf. ibid. 46, and Hypereides, Con. Demos. col. XX. 
4Cf. Lys. xvi, 15. 
5Cf. Cronin, op. ctt., 140. 
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he should convince them of his innocence, to make it evident to all 
the Greeks that he was brought to trial unjustly. These passages 
tend to indicate that the individual litigants were conscious of the 
fact that the outside world was watching the Athenian courts and 
that the Athenians were inclined to consider the reaction of the 
outside world with reference to their judicial decisions. 

Why did the Athenians concern themselves with what the out- 
side world might think of their verdicts? In the first place, the 
Athenians seem to have felt that justice was a phenomenon of 
universal uniformity. If a law was good, many states would adopt 
it; otherwise, not; ef. Thue. 11, 37. From this point of view 
Andocides (1v, 6) attempted to attack the law of ostracism, assert- 
ing (inaccurately, however) that no other state save Athens had 
adopted it. He adds that those laws are the best which are most 
suitable for both democratic and oligarchie states and which attract 
the greatest number to adopt them by virtue of their excellence. 
Lysias (1, 1f) puts prominently in the forefront of an oration the 
statement that all Hellas is agreed on the seriousness and enormity 
of the crime of adultery. Demosthenes (xx1, 50) points out that a 
man who transgresses a law approved by the Hellenes and accept- 
able to the barbarians deserves an especially heavy penalty. Again, 
Demosthenes (xii, 22) says tersely: ‘‘I believe that son and 
daughter stand in a closer relationship to each one of us than does 
a nephew.’’ Significant is the addition: ‘‘This situation prevails 
not only among us, but also among all Greeks and non-Greeks.’’ 
Isaeus (11, 24) attempts to strengthen the position of a client by 
pointing out that the Athenian law concerning adoption appears 
to be a good one to all the rest of mankind, both Greeks and bar- 
barians, and that therefore all employ it. In referring to an enact- 
ment of Solon to the effect that masters discharge the fines and 
expenditures incurred by slaves, Hypereides* praises the law by 
saying that it is admitted by all peoples to be just. In an oration 
(Isoe. xrx, 12-15) delivered on the island of Aegina, special em- 
phasis is placed on the uniformity of the law of inheritance in 
several states. First, the litigant requests the clerk of court to 
read the Aeginetie law of inheritance, since the will on which he 
based his claims was made according to this law. Next he calls 
for the law of the Siphnians, among whom he had resided a long 
time. Finally he points out that even the native law of his oppo- 


8Cf. Con. Athenog. col. X, 11-16. 
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nent is in agreement with the two laws already offered in his sup- 
port. He then sums up this portion of his argument as follows: 

What can they say now, since they admit that Thrasylochus left a will, while 
you see that no law supports their claim but all of them support mine? In the 
first place, that the law which exists among you who are the judges; then the 


law of the Siphnians, where the man was born who made the will; finally, the 
law which is in force among those who dispute my right of inheritance. 


At a later point of his oration (ibid., 50) this same speaker points 
out that the law of inheritance seems justly established to all 
Greeks, for, while they may think differently of other laws, they 
are all in agreement on this one. A litigant (ibid., xvm, 27f) who 
was relying on the protection of the political amnesty promulgated 
in 403 B.c., digresses on a general discussion of the necessity of 
abiding by public treaties. Under the guarantee and protection 
of covenants, he maintains, most transactions of human life are 
carried on among both Greeks and barbarians. He illustrates his 
point by saying that under the protection of covenants men ap- 
proach each other, have mutual commerce in regard to their needs, 
make contracts, and compose private quarrels and mutual wars. 
In view of the sanctity of public treaties in general, the speaker 
(ibid., 34) insists that the dicasts will violate not only the laws of 
Athens but the common law of all nations, if they judge wrongly 
in his ease and fail to grant him the protection of the amnesty 
agreement. Commission of an act contrary to Athenian law was 
bad enough; but if contrary to all law, it was indescribably worse. 
The flouting even of ordinary decorum seemed to be a terrible 
thing. Andocides (1, 128) at any rate, cries out indignantly: 
““Come, let us consider if ever it happened among the Greeks, that 
someone who had already married a woman, married her daughter 
also.’’ 

The clear implication of the foregoing material points to the 
fact that the Athenians regarded uniformity of law as a necessary 
ingredient of justice. The best laws are those which enjoy universal 
adoption. From this viewpoint, it is but a short step to the con- 
clusion that a proper administration of justice must likewise gain 
general approval and exhibit world-wide uniformity in its results. 
Thus Athens must regard the outside world in making and inter- 
preting her laws, and the outside world must in turn look to 
Athens. Many Greek states had already barred Andocides from 
their sacred ceremonies, when he came to trial in Athens; hence 
Lysias (v1, 16) implies that the Athenians must bar him from 
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theirs. Upon the overthrow of the Thirty, at Athens, many cities 
refused to harbor them within their walls. Subsequently Eratos- 
thenes, one of the more conservative members of the Tyrants, came 
up for his audit before an Athenian court with the hope of gaining 
a favorable verdict and thereby establishing his right of remaining 
in the city. Many citizens of other states were at this time so- 
journing in Athens. All these outsiders, says Lysias (xm, 35), 
will learn from the Athenian verdict whether they are denying 
sanctuary to the Thirty in their cities justly or unjustly. 

In the second place, considerations of political or economic ad- 
vantage sometimes appear to have had a bearing on the shaping 
of Athenian verdicts. While it was possible in any speech to appeal 
to the prestige of Athenian law abroad, in this second type it was 
necessary to refer to definite cireumstances. From an oration of 
Isocrates (xvi, 33) we learn that Alcibiades despised gymnastic 
contests, because he knew that some wrestlers were of low birth, 
lived in small cities, and were poorly educated. This attitude on 
the part of Alcibiades antagonized many of the smaller towns; 
hence his opponent brought the matter up at the trial knowing 
that it would have weight with the dicasts. Similarly in an oration 
attributed to Andocides (rv, 28) we learn that, while the Lacedae- 
monians tolerated defeat at the hands of athletes from allied cities, 
Alcibiades would not permit it even at the hands of his fellow 
citizens. In fact, Alcibiades is said to have declared openly, and 
this fact is substantiated by Plutarch,’ that he would never allow 
a rival to surpass him. ‘‘By such conduct,’’ the oration continues, 
“four allies are induced to unite with our foes and to hate us.”’ 
Ergocles must be punished, insists one of the prosecutors (Lys. 
XXvill, 15-17), in order that the people of Halicarnassus and all 
others, who have been brought to ruin by him, may feel that they 
have been saved by the Athenian dicastery. If Ergocles should be 
acquitted, his victims abroad would think that the Athenian public 
was hand in glove with the traitors. ‘‘Show gratitude to your 
friends and punish the evildoers,’’ admonishes the speaker in con- 
elusion. Alcibiades’ accuser (Lys. XIV, 13) advances several reasons 
why the former must be punished for deserting the infantry ranks, 
among them the fact that the allies will learn of the verdict and 


7Cf. Vit. Alcib. 2. This corroboration ma insigni 
2. robo y, of course, be wholly insignificant 
for the pseudo-Andocides oration is believed to have been th fe ~~ date 


tind gay fabricated from such anecdotes about Alcibiades as occur in 
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realize that the Athenians will not brook any breach of military 
discipline. Against Andocides (Lys. v1, 6f) the charge is brought 
that he caused trouble for many foreign states: Sicily, Italy, the 
Peloponnesus, Thessaly, the Hellespont, Ionia, and Cyprus. Con- 
sequently, the speaker adds, it will not easily escape the attention 
of the Greeks, if the Athenians show him favor in their verdict. 
Andocides (1, 145) himself refers in quite a different manner to 
the many ties of hospitality and friendly relations he has estab- 
lished with kings, cities, and private guest-friends. If the Athen- 
ians acquit him, he states, they will be able to make use of these 
many friendships whenever it suits their convenience. In the duels 
between Demosthenes and Aeschines we would naturally expect 
considerations of political advantage to occupy a prominent place; 
yet the references are not specific. The Greeks at large, says De- 
mosthenes (xrx, 133), will have reason to complain of you, if, 
while you are angry at Philip for buying his own advantages, you 
aequit Aeschines who sold your interests. Nevertheless Demos- 
thenes (ibid., 134) realizes that the Macedonian party could say 
that he would cause Philip to be hostile to Athens. Aeschines 
(m1, 254) points out that Demosthenes must not be crowned, lest 
the Athenians seem to be in sympathy with those who violated the 
general peace. By rejecting the proposal of Ctesiphon, he declares, 
the people will be freed from these charges and suspicions. Yet, 
because of the abnormal conditions that existed at that time, 
Aeschines did not build his ease about such an appeal. 

Besides these political advantages, economic advantages were also 
very important in shaping the verdict. In the action which seeks 
to annul the Law of Leptines, which enacted that no citizen, metic, 
or alien should have exemption from the ordinary public burdens, 
Demosthenes (xx, 29-40) maintains that the law is detrimental to 
the interests of Athens. If, he says, you take from Leucon, king 
of the Bosporus, the immunity from publie burdens which you 
gave him along with honorary citizenship, he will be angry and 
very likely take from the Athenian grain merchants the immunity 
from the export tax which he had granted them. In attacking the 
decree of Aristocrates, which honored Charidemus, a Thracian 
prince, Demosthenes (xxl, 191-93) shows that he expects his 
opponents to tell the court that, if the decree is annulled, Chari- 
demus will no longer serve Athens with his mercenary troops. 
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When a wealthy youth of Pontus® sued the famous Athenian banker, 
Pasion, in an attempt to recover an alleged deposit, the former 
openly maintained that it was just for the Athenians to show re- 
gard for Satyrus, the prince of Pontus, and for Sopaeus, his own 
father and a particular friend of the prince. He supports his con- 
tention with several reasons: first, Satyrus and Sopaeus have always 
esteemed the Athenians above all other Greeks; second, they often 
have granted the Athenians the right to export grain when they 
sent away the ships of others unladen; third, in private causes the 
Athenians enjoyed preferential treatment in the Pontus. These 
words represent a clear appeal to the dicasts to assure themselves 
of the continuation of the economie and other advantages which 
the Athenians enjoyed in Pontus by rendering a verdict favorable 
to a prominent foreigner. 

There appears to be yet a third reason why the Athenians con- 
cerned themselves with the attitude of other states toward their 
laws and their administration of them, viz. their desire for hege- 
mony. Though their desire for leadership in this field is not so 
pronounced as it was in some other spheres of Athenian life, it 
does, nevertheless, manifest itself from time to time with unerring 
certainty. In an oration of Antiphon (v1, 51) the speaker character- 
izes the Athenians as evoeBeotatovs tHv ‘EAAjvwv dixactas 
dixatotatous. Lyecurgus (Con. Leoc., 12) conceives of the court 
of the Areopagus as the finest institution for the administration 
of justice in the entire Greek world. Consequently, Athenian 
courts must set an example for the rest of mankind, or the Atheni- 
ans themselves will appear to be the most simple minded of all 
peoples ; ef., e.g., ibid., 27. Athens alone knew how to honor brave 
men, says Lycurgus (ibid., 51). In other cities the market place 
was adorned with statues of athletes, but in Athens with those of 
brave generals and the slayers of tyrants. In keeping with the 
singular honor bestowed upon her benefactors, Athens must also 
inflict the severest penalties upon those who disgrace and betray 
her. So, Leocrates must perish, in order that the Athenians may 
appear to all Greeks to loathe such deeds as his (ibid., 110). Unless 
the court should declare the decree of Ctesiphon unconstitutional 
and thereby refuse to crown Demosthenes, Athens will be ‘hissed 
by the voice of Hellas,’ warns Aeschines (1m, 231). To make 
matters worse, the Pythian games were only a few days off, when 


8Cf. Isoc. 57. 
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delegates would gather from all the states of Greece and discuss . 
the attitude and conduct of Athens (ibid., 254). Deinarchus (m, ' 
22) reminds the dicasts that the city has won widespread praise 
by the investigation instituted concerning the Harpalus money. 


Of course, if the verdict in the case does not meet with the approval 
of the outside world, this praise and honor will vanish. The enact- 
ment of the Athenian amnesty law in 403 B.c. evoked the favorable 
comment of friend and foe alike.® Andocides, who claimed the 
protection of the amnesty, in effect warns the dicasts that, unless 
they are as discreet in administering the law as they were in es- c 
tablishing it, they will deprive the city of great honor. Before the 
institution of the amnesty, another speaker’? points out, all men 
regarded the Athenians as the most foolish and wretched of man- 
kind. Hence, he argues, they must punish those who attempt to 
impair this marvelous instrument of reconciliation not merely in 
the ordinary way but with extreme measures. In general, the am- 
bition of the Athenians to occupy a position of preeminence not 
only in the making of laws but also in the administration of them, 
is clearly reflected in the following quotation from Demosthenes :™* 
You should look to this also, that many of the Greeks have often passed resolu- 
tions to adopt your laws; a circumstance in which you take a pride, very natural- 
ly. .. . You should be anxious, therefore, to make your laws appear as j 
good as possible, and to punish those who corrupt and impair them; for, should 


they suffer by your neglect, you will be deprived of this honor, and create an 
unfavorable opinion of the commonwealth. 


Needless to say, the Athenians did not strive or hope in vain, since ast 
it is primarily on the basis of Athenian law that so outstanding an . 
authority as Dean Roscoe Pound” of the Harvard Law School has 
only recently characterized Greek law as a ‘‘quarry of the first 
moment for the science of law.”’’ 


®Cf. Andoe. 1, 140; also Xen., Hell. 1, 4. 43, and Isoc. vil, 67f. 
10Cf. Isoe. xvin, 46f. ib 
11Cf. xxiv, 210 (Bohn translation, slightly altered). } 


12Cf, George M. Calhoun and Catherine Delamere, 4 Working Bibliography of ' ‘a 
Greek Law, with an Introduction by Roscoe Pound: Cambridge, Harvard Uni- : 
versity Press (1927), xiii (Introduction). : 
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CONVENTION IN SHAKESPEARE’S DESCRIPTION 
OF EMOTION 


By A.Bert L. WALKER 
Iowa State College 


I. The Composition of Emotional Scenes in Elizabethan Drama 


It is axiomatic that emotional scenes are a chief source of vitality 
in any play. In such scenes all the threads of plot come together 
and significant decisions appear; above all, the audience is moved 
by the joys or sorrows of the characters. In bringing such scenes 
to life upon the stage, playwrights of all periods have worked main- 
ly through (1) the physical behavior of the actor, which stirs the 
audience through an actual sight of emotion, and (2) the words 
of the actor, which ean reveal depths of meaning in the situation 
or in the motives of the characters which acting alone cannot con- 
vey. But in their control and use of these two media the Eliza- 
bethan and the modern differ strikingly. Though the modern play- 
wright attempts through formal stage directions to influence the 
physical behavior of his actor, he may, in fact, have little to say 
about the acting of his work, for the modern actor has expert ad- 
vice from skilled directors at every step and frequently tries to 
‘live’? the part, to discover through introspection or observation 
of his own the gestures and intonations which the character he 
portrays would use in real life. This desire for realism, which 
of course amounts to a convention, limits not only the playwright’s 
control of his actor but also, and more surely, the content of the 
dramatic dialogue itself. The modern tries, except in plays which 
are purposely unrealistic, to give his puppets words ‘‘such as men 
do use.’’ The typical Elizabethan, on the other hand, wrote in 
quite another tradition, a tradition which left him free at any time 
to ignore the thread of his plot and devote the dialogue to (1) out- 
right description of emotion and (2) the statement of other ideas 
appropriate to the situation at hand, including the moral and 
philosophical, It is true, of course, that periods of feeling or re- 
flection lie between those of action in life itself and are thus repre- 


1For an account of Helen Hayes’s procedure see Theatre Arts M onthly, Octo- 
ber, 1936. 
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sented to some extent in realistic drama. Yet it seems safe to assert 
that neither in life nor in modern drama are these feelings and 
reflections expressed as overtly, or, on the whole, as methodically 
as in the plays of the Elizabethans. The compositional methods 
of the Elizabethan playwright, like those of the modern, were set 
by the tradition in which he worked. . 

This general difference between the dialogue content of Eliza- 
bethan and modern drama becomes more clear when we attempt 
to define specifically some of the materials which a playwright 
may use in composing an emotional scene. If we view the play- 
wright as one who seeks to convey the human feeling and the 
meaning which he finds in a situation, these materials appear simply 
as various media of expression. First then, the playwright may 
instruct the actors by means of formal stage directions. Second, 
he may write lines which a competent actor would not speak with- 
out showing feeling: 


Desdemona. Then would to God that I had never seen ’t! 
Othello. Ha! wherefore? (Othello, III. iv. 77-78).2 


Third—and here we begin to observe devices which the modern 
playwright uses sparingly if at all—the actor’s tone of voice, bodily 
movement, or facial expression may be indicated in the lines :* 


Desdemona. Why do you speak so startingly and rash? (III. iv. 79). 


Othello. One more, one more. 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee 
And love thee after. One more, and that’s the last; 
So sweet was ne’er so fatal. I must weep, 
But they are cruel tears. This sorrow’s heavenly ; 
It strikes where it doth love. She wakes. ... 


Desdemona. And yet I fear you; for yow’re fatal then 
When your eyes roll so. Why I should fear I know not, 
Since guilt:ness I know not; but yet I feel I fear. .. 
Alas, Why gnaw you so your nether lip? 
Some bloody passion shakes your very frame. 
(V. ii. 17-44, passim). 


The speeches just quoted illustrate also a fourth form of expression 
—the simple naming of the emotion. Fifth, emotion may be de- 
seribed through physiological or psychological ideas: 


Pinang citations are from the Student’s Cambridge Edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

3Passages quoted throughout this paper will show that direct description of 
feeling occurs in the first, second, and third persons in the dialogue as regularly 
as in asides and soliloquies, which are merely the most prominent features of an 
all-pervading compositional technique. 
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Othello. O perjur’d woman! thou dost stone [harden] my heart, 
And makes me call what I intend to do 
A murder, which I thought a sacrifice. 
(V. ii. 63-65). 
Othello. Now, by heaven, 
My blood begins my safer guides to rule ; 
And mak’st me call what I intend to do 


Assays to lead the way. 
(II. iii. 204-207). 


Sixth, an inner condition may be represented through imagery. 
The following speech is a close combination of the raven figure with 
Shakespeare’s fixed habit of describing an excessive or wayward 
passion as a taint or infection of otherwise sound faculties, an 
aberration from ‘‘nature.’? The memory occupies a certain ‘‘house’’ 
in the brain. 
Othello. Thou said’st—O, it comes o’er my memory, 
As doth the raven o’er the infected house, 


Boding to all—he had my handkerchief. 
(IV. i. 20-22). 


Imagery is used frequently to express the magnitude of an emotion: 


Brabantio. nor doth the general care 
Take hold on me; for my particular grief 
Is of so flood gate and o’erbearing nature 
That it engluts and swallows other sorrows 
And it is still itself. 
(I. iii. 54-58). 


Seventh, the playwright may use non-philosophical ideas which 
arise in connection with particular situations. Characters in Eliza- 
bethan drama bent on revenge, for example, express themselves 
through a number of stock sentiments, one of which is the follow- 
ing: 


Othello. O, that the slave had forty thousand lives! 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge. 
(IIT. iii. 442-43). 


In fact, the Elizabethan dramatic presentation of such powerful 
themes as revenge, jealousy, love, murder, and bereavement is pro- 
foundly influenced by sets of conventional ideas and procedures 
inherited not only from earlier drama, including Seneca and the 
Greeks, but also from non-dramatic literature. 

Eighth, the playwright may use philosophical ideas—ideas which 
do indeed arise from feeling and from specific situations but which 
express a particular grief or joy in terms of a philosophy, a wide 
view of the scheme of things which can include the situation in 
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which the character finds himself. Young Clifford, for example, 
expresses his feeling about the death of his father as follows: 


O, let the vile world end, 
And the premised flames of the last day 
Knit earth and heaven together! 
Now let the general trumpet blow his blast, 
Particularities and petty sounds 
To cease! (2 Henry VI. V. ii. 40-45) 


The Earl of Northumberland speaks in the same vein at the death 
of Hotspur :* 


Let heaven kiss earth! Now let not Nature’s hand 

Keep the wild flood confin’d! Let order die! 

And let this world no longer be a stage 

To feed contention in a ling’ring act; 

But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 

Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 

On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 

And darkness be the burier of the dead! (2 Henry IV. I. i. 153-60) 


Similarly Lear, at the height of his disillusionment: 


And thou, all-shaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity 0’ the world! 
Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once, 
That makes ingrateful man! (III. ii. 6-9) 


And in a calmer mood, 


Oh heavens, 
If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 
Allow obedience, if you yourselves are old, 
Make it your cause; send down, and take my part! 
(II. iv. 192-95) 


A tradition of playmaking which allowed the inclusion in drama- 
tie dialogue of materials such as these was responsible for much 


‘This formula was probably an influence when Shakespeare caused a Gentle- 
man to reply as follows to Kent’s question ‘‘ Where’s the King?’’: 


Contending with the fretful elements; 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the sea, 

Or swell the curled waters *bove the main, 

That things might change or cease. (King Lear, III. i. 3-7) 


Compare Tamburlaine, Part IT, 1. 4642: Meet heauen & earth, & here let al 
things end. (Citations are from The Works of Christopher Marlowe, ed. Brooke, 
1910). The same formula is distributed in the dialogue in the closing scene of 
King Lear (V. iii. 263-64): 


Kent. Is this the promised end? 
Edg. Or image of that horror? 
Alb. Fall, and cease! 


The relationship between convention and the playwright’s own philosophy or 
belief in such lines as these is a delicate point indeed, which I hope to treat 
elsewhere in a discussion of such conventions. 
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of the splendor of Elizabethan drama, for it allowed the playwright 
to enrich and deepen a situation through the infinite suggestion of 
poetry. But this habit of treating emotional scenes expansively 
led also to the development of a great common store of ideas which 
the playwright who was uninspired or who wrote in a hurry could 
use mechanically, and it tempted the writer to produce rhetoric 
rather than genuine lyric poetry or vital dramatic dialogue. Though 
an abundance of talk has long been a recognized characteristic of 
emotional scenes in Elizabethan drama, the elements of this talk 
have never been defined completely,> with the result that much of 
Shakespeare which was mere journeyman’s work has been valued 
too highly and much good poetry which had at least its roots in 
convention has been mistaken for pure inspiration. In other words, 
Shakespeare’s successes and failures with clear-cut methods and 
materials of composition cannot be appreciated until his plays 
have been seen against a background of convention which must have 
been apparent to practicing playwrights of his own day. 

Of the materials which have been named, only those which con- 
sist of the direct description or the figurative representation of 
emotion (3 to 6) ean be discussed in this paper. It should be 
understood that a rounded estimate of Shakespeare’s achievement 
either in the portrayal of emotion or in the handling of emotional 
scenes is not attempted, for a complete picture must include those 


5The essentially lyric nature of much Shakespearean drama was recognized 
early (Barrett Wendell, William Shakepeare, 1895). Among later writers Elmer 
Edgar Stoll (‘‘Criminals in Shakespeare and in Science,’’ M.P., July, 1912; 
Shakespeare Studies, 1927; Poets and Playwrights, 1930; Art and Artifice in 
Shakespeare, 1934) and L. L. Schiicking (Character Problems in Shakespeare’s 
Plays, 1922) have recognized the digressive, self-descriptive technique and many 
conventions of thought in Elizabethan drama but have concerned themselves 
more with the methods by which situation in Shakespeare was motivated than 
with the compositional problem treated here. They have discussed the ‘‘leap- 
ing’’ rather than the ‘‘lingering.’’ As early as 1902 Thorndike (‘‘The Rela- 
tions of Hamlet to Contemporary Revenge Plays,’? PMLA, xvu, 2) reported 
that Shakespeare’s power lay possibly in mastery of words rather than original- 
ity of thought (p. 207). Harley Granville-Barker and George Rylands (4A Com- 
panion to Shakespeare Studies, 1934, ed. Granville-Barker and Harrison) and 
Richard David (The Janus of Poets, 1935) have discussed Shakespeare’s growth 
from rhetorician to dramatist. A. W. Pollard observes that ‘in dealing with 
the same situations Shakespeare expresses himself with curious similarity in 
plays of widely different dates.’’ (The Foundations of Shakespeare’s Text, 
1923). In spite of this accumulation of opinion it is possible for Caroline F. E. 
Spurgeon (Shakespeare’s Imagery and What It Tells Us, 1935), Elizabeth 
Holmes (Aspects of Elizabethan Imagery, 1929) and G. Wilson Knight (The 
Wheel of Fire, 1930, The Imperial Theme, 1931) to diseuss Shakespeare’s 
imagery with hardly a glance at the influence of conventional imagery, ideas, or 
situations. It is possible for M. C. Bradbrook (Elizabethan Stage Conditions, 
1934, p. 69) to say that ‘‘Shakespeare never takes refuge in a stock effect.’’ 
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materials of other kinds which have been mentioned and which are 
woven closely with the direct description of feeling. The kinds of 
material named as seventh and eighth above—non-philosophical 
ideas arising from particular situations and philosophical ideas, 
most of which have not even been named here—have been collected 
and will require extended treatment elsewhere ; they are mentioned 
here to show that the present discussion merely begins the study 
of convention in Shakespeare’s portrayal of emotion and in the 
composition of emotional scenes. An effort will be made here to 
show : 


(1) that a store of materials and methods for the description 
of emotion and of motive accumulated in the English 
drama from the time of the miracle plays, constituting a 
vital convention. 


(2) that Shakespeare used these steadily, even in his greatest 
plays, tending to solve recurring compositional problems 
in much the same way. 


An important corollary accompanies the fact that the materials 
used in the description of feeling and of motive consisted largely 
of ideas which may be found also in Renaissance physiology and 
psychology. The presence of this group of conventional ideas in 
Shakespeare’s plays has been used wrongly by modern commen- 
tators as an important part of their evidence 


(a) that Shakespeare borrowed basic and much-employed con- 
cepts directly from technical books of the period. 


(b) that Shakespeare sought to describe emotion with ‘‘scien- 
tific’’ exactness. 


(c) that Shakespeare was preoccupied with psychology and 
moral philosophy. 


Modern scholars have performed a valuable service in studying and 
restating Renaissance psychology and physiology, but they have 
not distinguished carefully between the kinds of ideas which appear 
in the drama and, as far as description of emotion is concerned, 
have over-estimated both Shakespeare’s and Marlowe’s immediate 
debt to the learning of their day. More important than this, the 
compositional methods and purposes of the Elizabethans have been 
wrongly conceived because of an easy and unexamined assumption 
that the regular description of emotional states in the plays re- 
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sulted from a direct and rather sudden exploitation of a newly 
accessible body of knowledge during the years following 1585 and 
from the special interests named in (b) and (c¢) above.® 


6Various kinds of psychological material in various forms appear in the 
drama, A single emotion or a basic psychological idea may be merely named, 
described through physiological effects, or represented through imagery ; the 
physiological make-up of a character may be indicated in general or technical 
terms; the closely related problems of free will, the nature of evil in human 
character, and man’s relation to the universe may be introduced ; finally, phrases 
or terms from psychology may appear somewhat adventitiously. These kinds 
of psychological material may occur for various reasons. The language of the 
subject, as Hardin Craig observes, was certainly a milieu of expression (The 
Enchanted Glass, 1936, p. 115); the playwright may have been interested in 
mere word-play, in displaying his knowledge, in conveying necessary informa- 
tion about mental or emotional states, in describing these states scientifically, 
in describing basic qualities of character, in writing talk about emotion which 
allowed the actor to emphasize his feeling, in conveying philosophical or moral 
ideas. Further, the playwright may have used psychology in his own thinking 
without revealing the fact in any overt way. In attempting, therefore, to de- 
termine the place of Renaissance psychology in dramatic writing we must re- 
member that several combinations were possible between the kind of material, 
the form of expression, and the ends which either the material or the expres- 
sion may have served. In view of these possibilities, general statements about 
the gg Renaissance physiology or psychology in dramatic composition can 
mean little. 

Miss Ruth L. Anderson (Elizabethan Psychology and Shakespeare’s Plays, 
University of Iowa Humanistic Studies, Vol. m1, No. 4, 1927) has shown that 
Shakespeare knew technical works on psychology, even when he first began to 
write, but the strongest evidence lies in casual turns of expression and occasional 
displays of knowledge rather than in the regular portrayal of feeling. The mere 
fact that Shakespeare read technical works is not evidence for any one of the 
three propositions listed as (a), (b), and (c) above, which are held with various 
degrees of certainty by various scholars. There is general agreement among 
recent writers on Renaissance psychology that many playwrights after 1580 
went directly to technical works for information and sought to describe emotion 
with scientific exactness (H. K. Russell, ‘‘ Elizabethan Dramatic Poetry in the 
Light of Natural and Moral Philosophy,’’ P.Q., xm (1933), 194-6; Carroll 
Camden, Jr., ‘‘ Marlowe and Elizabethan Psychology,’’ P.Q., vir (1929), 69; 
Ruth L. Anderson, op. cit., pp. 87, 16-17; Paul V. Kreider, Elizabethan Comic 
Character Conventions as Revealed in the Comedies of George Chapman, 1935, 

p. 124-28, 143). Though Hardin Craig shows that Renaissance psychology was 
argely that familiar to the ancients and admits the general circulation of 
psychological ideas in early Elizabethan plays (The Enchanted Glass, pp. 122- 
23), he believes that the late Elizabethan playwrights restudied it: ‘The sub- 
ject passed from the scientist to the literary men, just as we have seen prag- 
matism and psychoanalysis pass in our own day. Shakespeare and nearly all of 
the dramatists became psychologists and, according to their ability and genius, 
made use of psychology in their plays’’ (Shakespeare, 1931, p. 17). Though it 
is held that Shakespeare described feeling scientifically, not all scholars are 
willing to affirm a proposition which seems to follow necessarily—that he in- 
troduced physiological and psychological ideas consciously, at least when he 
first learned to use them. Both Craig and Anderson refuse to believe, rightly I 
think, that Shakespeare used psychology rigidly in conceiving and presenting 
basic character qualities (The Enchanted Glass, pp. 116-17, 123,127; Anderson, 
op. cit., p. 153), Their position as to the conscious use of psychology in de- 
scribing mental or emotional states is less certain (The Enchanted Glass, pp. 
122, 123, 126-27, 235; Anderson, op. cit., pp. 4, 16-17, 87). Miss Lily B. Camp- 
bell is probably alone in believing that in the Renaissance ‘‘the inductive method 
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In concluding this general statement about the composition of 
emotional scenes in Elizabethan drama it seems appropriate to 
mention an ‘‘author’s plot’’ from the early half of the seventeenth 
century which has come to light in the Folger Shakespeare Library 
at Washington. According to Mr. Joseph Quincey Adams, this 
document is the most immediate record we have of the actual crea- 
tion of an Elizabethan or near-Elizabethan play. It contains an 
outline of acts and scenes which the author apparently intended 
to follow in the actual writing of a play, and it seems to exemplify 
the process of dramatic composition which is described in this 
paper. One scene, possibly a meeting of lovers, is described as 


follows: 


Act. 3. Se. 5. 

Aristocles and Svauina exceed for joy, att meeting recounting their weale 
and wo. Corintha weeps to Sympathize with theire free passions, and vowes an 
aemulous but kind loue to Aristocles. Svauina declares ye promise made to 
Salohcin. they all conspire to defeate him. ye manage whereof is left to 
Aristocles, but charg’d to be bloudles.7 


In gathering information and in planning his scenes, this unknown 
playwright worked consciously and methodically.2 He quite evi- 


for artists had not yet been discovered’’ and that tragedies, including Hamlet, 
Lear, Othello, and Macbeth, are ‘‘the exempla by which men are taught the 
lessons of moral philosophy’’ (Shakespeare’s Heroes, Slaves of Passion, 1930, 
pp. 24, 42, 157). Camden believes that Marlowe conceived Tamburlaine as 
‘*the cholerie man,’’ though he had no ‘‘ particular book in hand’’ (M.L.N., 
XLIV, 435). 

It is certainly fair to say that the commentators referred to here, except 
Kreider, have failed to distinguish between technical and commonplace descrip- 
tions of emotional states and as a result have overemphasized the scientific or 
moral preoccupation of the playwright or, on the other hand, have over-empha- 
sized the function of psychological knowledge as a mere means of expression 
used unconsciously. They have failed to weigh the fact that basic principles 
could have been obtained indirectly, that stereotyped and probably conscious 
compositional procedure in the description of emotion is apparent in Shake- 
speare and his fellows early and late, and that the great bulk of psychological 
description in the plays may have served purely dramatic, histrionic or poetic 
ends, Kreider recognizes the Elizabethan habit of psychological description; 
he tends to read too much into certain passages in spite of his awareness of the 
problem of convention (op. cit., pp. 125, 127, 128, 132-133) but establishes a 
probability that Chapman's regular description of feeling is more technical 
than the average. It should be emphasized again that many kinds of psycho- 
logical material appear in the drama, that the subject is very complex, and 
that the present discussion aims not at the exclusion of scientific or moral 
purposes but at a major shift in interpretation as far as the regular description 
of emotion in Shakespeare is concerned. Indirect description of character or 
motive, as when Regan remarks that Lear ‘‘hath ever but slenderly known him- 
self,’’ is not included in this discussion. 

7tAdams, J.E.G.P., (1933), 611-12. The author’s plot is mentioned in 
Adams’ review of Documents from the Elizabethan Playhouses, by W. W. Greg. 
- aa seems no reason to suppose that this ‘author’s plot’ is not typical’’ (p. 

) 


8*‘On the second page the author records, under the general heading ‘In 
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dently intended in Act 3, Se. 5,° to heighten the situation through 
a display of feeling. If he wrote in the tradition of Marlowe and 
Shakespeare, his wish that the lovers should ‘‘exceed for joy”’ and 
that Corintha should weep ‘‘to Sympathise with theire free pas- 
sions’’ was not indicated solely, if at all, through a formal stage 
direction but through a direct description of emotion in the lines 
of the play itself. The exact nature of the tradition which Shake- 
speare and Marlowe inherited we have now to examine. 


II. A Traditional Technique 


From the very beginning of English drama scenes of importance 
required playwrights to work at the portrayal of single emotions, 
sequences of emotions, and struggles between emotion and some 
agent of control such as reason. Their method, from the beginning, 
was direct talk about emotion in the lines of the plays. Our first 
purpose is illustration of the forms this talk assumed. 

The external signs of rage are reported in these familiar lines 
of Herod of Jewry: 


I stampe! I stare! I loke all abowtt! ... 
I rent! I rawe! and now run I wode! 
(The Magi, Herod, and the Slaughter of the Innocents, 
ll. 779-81)10 


Of slight importance surely, even to an amateur Herod, was the 
accompanying stage direction, ‘‘Here Erode ragis in the pagond 
and in the strete also.’’ The following lines reveal the joyful be- 
havior of the aged Joseph of Nazareth when he is finally convinced 
of Mary’s virtue: 


Joseph. Alas ffor joy I quedyr and qwake ... 
All that I haue seyd here I for-sake 
Your swete fete now lete me kys. 


Mary. Now lett be my fete not tho ye take 
my mowthe ye may kys i’wys 
and welcom on to me, : 
(‘‘Joseph’s Return,’’ ll. 180-88. Ludus Coventriae)11 


Thrace,’ facts about that country which might be useful to him in the composi- 
tion of the play: mountains; rivers; cities and towns and places; ‘the old 
names of Thrace:’ and ‘National proprietys,’ ’’ (Adams, ibid., p. 611). ‘‘On 
page three, under the general heading ‘Macedon,’ he enters the same kind of 
facts relating to that country.’’ (Ibid.). 

*In reply to an inquiry Mr. Adams stated that publication rights to any part 
of the author’s plot other than those used in his review are reserved until the 
Folger Shakespeare Library issues a transcription and commentary. 

10Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, ed. Adams, 1924. 


E. T. Extra Series, cxx, ed. K. Block, 1922. 
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In addition to tears and sighs, the following lines, which reveal the 
grief of St. Anne at parting with her husband, prescribe an ex- 
tremely common device—an unsuccessful effort at control which 
only emphasizes the force of feeling. 


Anne. For dred and ffor swem of your wourdys I qwake 
thryes I kysse yow with syghys ful sad... 
Now am I left alone. sore may 1 wepe... 
. I kan not sees of wepynge. 


(‘‘The Conception of Mary,’’ ll. 54-55; 65; 66. Ludus Coventriae) 


A variant of this is ‘‘weeping in sympathy,’’ mentioned already 
in the ‘‘author’s plot.’’!? 


Jhesus. Yowre grett wepynge doth me constreyne 
Ffor my good ffrend to wepe also 
I cannot me for wo restreyn 
but I must wepe lyke as ye do. 


(‘‘Lazarus,’’ ll. 369-72. Ludus Conventriae)13 


Single and simple physiological effects of emotion—heat and cold, 
bleeding, dryness, swelling, with the resulting pain—are reported 
steadily in early plays.‘* Much of the language is clearly colloquial. 
The following lines are possibly more significant :*° 


12This device in Shakespeare arises from knowledge of psychology according 
to Anderson, op. cit., p. 94; it appears in Seneca, Thebais, pp. 37-38. (Unless 
otherwise noted Senecan citations are from Seneca, His Tenne Tragedies, ed. 
Newton, 1581; reprinted, N. Y., Knopf, 1927, 2 vols.) 


13Playwrights learned early to cut to the heart of a scene by a brief reference 
to external signs of feeling: Gismond of Salern in Love, ILi. (Quellen wnd 
Forschungen, ed. Brandl, 1898) ; Gorbodue, IV.ii. 165-66 (Specimens, ed. Manly, 
1898.) 


14° Slaying of the Innocents,’’ Il. 133-36 (The Chester Plays, E.E. T. S., Extra 
Series, Lx11, ed. Deimling, 1892); ‘‘The Flight Into Egypt,’’ ll. 157- 60 (The 
Towneley Plays, E.E.T.S., Extra Series, LXXI, ed. England, 1897); Lazarus, ’’ 
ll. 109-11, Ludus Coventriae ; Promos and Cassandra, ILiii. (Tudor Facsimile 
Texts, Vol. 117, 1910) ; Gorbodue, 1.1.32-33. 


Cf. Black Wil: Come, let’s go drinke; choller makes me dry as a dog. 
(Arden of Feversham, I1.i.200. The Shakespeare Apocrypha, ed. Brooke, 1918) ; 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle, II1.v.98-100 (Chief Elizabethan Dramatists, 
ed. Neilson, 1911). Such descriptions of emotion as these should remind us 
that it is easier to define the forms which talk about emotion takes in the drama 
than to determine accurately its relation to learned sources. The difficulty is 
inherent in the very nature of Renaissance psychology, which itself has roots 
deep in the past. It was not, of course, a science in the modern sense. Its de- 
scriptions of the internal workings of passion were simply ingenious theories 
which sought to explain the shocks and surges of joy and sorrow and fear which 
men have always experienced. Since this psychology arose from common speech, 
observation, or introspection as well as from the fancies of those who called 
themselves experts, accurate reports of experience may well appear to be refer- 
ences to psychology. Who is to say, for example, whether the following deserip- 
tion of joy from a Chester play, ‘‘The Nativity,’’ is a fresh report of experi- 
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Heroves. for wroth I am nere wood... « 
This bost doth me so great annoy 
that I wax dull and pure drye: 
have done and fill the wyne in hye! 
I dye but I have drinke. 
(‘* Adoration of the Magi,’’ 11.377;406-9. The Chester Plays) 


Three further forms of expression appear in the following passage 
from Gismond of Salern in Love (1566), in which Tancred vents 
his grief and rage at discovering Gismond with her lover. The 
physiological description is more detailed than any observed thus 
far, the force of the passion is represented through figures of 
speech, and some attention is given to the motivation of Tancred’s 
revenge. 


Alas, her shame, her treason, and my deadly grefe, 
her shameless body yelded to the traitor thefe. 
The hye despite herof, that griped my grefefull brest, 
had well nere forced my hart with sorrow all distrest 
by sodein shreke to shew some parcell of my smart, 
and to unlade with wordes the burden of my hart. 
I thought even in that pang the cortine to unfolde, 
and thonder at them bothe: but grefe did so withholde 
my minde in traunslike maze, that, as a senseless stone, 
I neither wit nor tong could use t’exrpresse my mone: 
but stayed astonned and forced (as auncient Poetes tell, 
how doeth the griphin gnaw great Tytius hart in hell) 
forceless parforce to yeld my hart to biting paine 
to knaw thereon, as gredy famine doeth constraine 
the egre empty hauk pecemeale to pluck her pray. 
But, ah, what shall I do? how may I seke to stay 
the furor of my minde? or how shall I devise 
to work some due revenge to fede these wretched eyes, 
that have conveyed unto my soule by cursed sight 
the paine that pines my life with dolor and despite? ... 
Shall I destroy them both? and in my glowing rage 
embrue with bothe their bloods these trembling handes, t ’aswage 
the thirsting of revenge that boileth in my breast? ... 
These armes can soner rend out of this woefull chest 
th’unhappy living hart, the liver, and the rest, 
that yeld unto the same their lively power to move, 
than they one cursed joint can bend, for to remove 
her live. . . 
(IV, ii.) 

Such paine docth still oppresse- 
my soule, that still in wrath and woe I strive, 
and straine my fainting breath to fede my grefe 
with wordes, and sighes. But such, such is the smart, 


ence, a colloquialism, or the statement of a physiological principle, which is 
only a step removed? 
Octavian. Ah! Sibill, heares thou not this songe? 

my members all it goeth among, 

Joy and blis make my hart strong, 

to hear this melodye. (11.581-4) 
Compare Anderson, op. cit., p. 82: ‘Joy enables the heart to concoct a goodly 
store of spirits and to disperse them throughout the body.’’ 


is 


dly 
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that neither Jove himself can geve relefe, 
nor wayling can suffice t’expresse my hart. 

. .. For sorrow soe 
doeth boile within my breast, and stilles the brine 
out of these flowing eyes, that till they see 
some sharp revenge on thee, O Palurine, 
by cruel slaughter, vaine it is for me 
to hope the stay of grefe. 

(IV, iv.) (Italics mine.) 


In addition to ideas already noticed—that emotion may cause 
heat or cold and a painful pressure which may break the heart— 
this passage contains the following, the first four of which are 
almost indispensable in later Elizabethan portrayals of emotion: 


(1) that emotion may sometimes find relief in words or tears 
or sighs, which lessen the pressure on the heart. 

(2) that some emotion is so strong that ‘‘wayling’’ cannot 
relieve it or words or sighs feed (satisfy) it. 

(3) that some emotion is so strong as to cause an ‘‘amaze- 
ment’’ or astonishment and a resulting stoppage of voice 
or breath or tears. 

(4) that the natural relief for a deep sorrow is conversion into 
a rage which will motivate revenge. 

(5) that the inner senses receive reports from the outer. 

(6) that bodily motion depends upon vital power from the 
heart, liver, and other organs. 

(7) that tears are produced by a process of distillation.*® 


16If the lines given to Tancred had appeared in Shakespeare would they be 
regarded as evidence that the poet intended a ‘‘scientific’’ account of the in- 
ception and development of a strong grief? Compare them with the following 
passages from Timothy Bright’s work A Treatise of Melancholy which is sup- 
posed to have been a source of Shakespeare’s knowledge (Imprinted at London 
by Thomas Vautrollier, dwelling in the Black-Friers, 1586) : 

‘*The perturbations move us, disturbe our counsels, and disquiet our bodies 
on this sort. First occasion riseth from outward things, wherein we either take 
pleasure, or wherewith we are offended: this object is caried to the internal] 
senses from the outward;’’ p. 81. Cf. Anderson, op. cit., pp. 119-20. 

‘*By reason of the withdrawing of the blood and spirites about the heart in 
feare, and sorrow, it is necessary, that much vapour should arise, stirred up by 
the heat thereof working upon the moisture these vapours besides the ordinarie 
excrements of the brayne before mentioned, may yeeld, another parte unto 
teares, being congeled in the brayne, and upper partes that are thicke, coole, 
membranous, inclosed with the skull, and placed ouer the rest, as a stillitorie 
helme ouer the bodie. Now weeping by making auoydance to these vapours, 
doth discharge with fulnes wherewith it was before strayned and oppressed.’’ 
pp. 160-61. Cf. Cambises, 1. 1030 (Specimens, ed. Manly, 1898). 

‘¢. . . that vehement extremitie [of grief], which ingendreth amazednes and 
astonishment, wherewith nature . . . benummed as it were, and dazeled with 
the extremitie of passion, and neglecteth her ordinarie; ... [so] that neither 
matter of teares is readie, nor passage free for them to distill by.’’ (p. 41.) 
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Descriptions of the internal and external effects of single passions 
at least as close to learned sources as many passages in Shake- 
speare which modern commentators have considered significant 
might be cited indefinitely from the work of Marlowe ’s literary 
predecessors."7 Though Gismond of Salern in Love is in the 
‘‘Senecan’’ tradition, it is obvious that the plays of Seneca were 
not the sole source either of the digressive treatment of emotion 
or of the habit of physiological and psychological description. As 
we have seen, the authors of the miracle plays had grasped the 
technique early. Emotional states are presented regularly through 
detailed physiological description in the popular romances of the 
1560’s, many of which were used as sources by Elizabethan play- 
wrights.'* Attention to emotion is apparent even in Holinshed.’® 
One of the early translators of Seneca, Studley, was evidently so 
accustomed to the method that he did not hesitate to sharpen de- 
scriptions which he found in the original. Planning her revenge, 
Seneca’s Medea says of her former crimes, 


levia memoravi nimis; 
haec virgo feci. gravior exurgat dolor; 


Mr. Frank Justus Miller translates as follows: ‘‘Ah, too trivial 
the deeds I have rehearsed ; these things I did in girlhood. Let my 
grief rise to more deadly strength . . .’”° Studley’s translation 
(1561) is not merely free but typically Elizabethan. After re- 


17An interesting example appears in Promos and Cassandra, IIL.i. 
Phallax. My troubled hart with guiltynesse agrev’d, 
Like fyre doth make my eares and cheekes to glow: ... 


Compare Bright, op. cit., pp. 168-69. 


18See ‘‘A Ladie Falslie Accused,’’? The Palace of Pleasure, 1, pp. 209-10 (tr. 
William Painter, ed. Joseph Jacobs, London: David Nutt, (1890) ; ‘‘Hyrenee, 
the Faire Greeke,’’ The Palace of Pleasure, 1, 196. 

The following is from ‘‘Discourse IV,’’ Certain Tragical Discourses of 
Bandello, 1, 182-83 (tr. Geffraie Fenton; London: David Nutt, 1898) 

‘* *Alas! syr’ (sayeth she) ‘to what ende serve these pininge conceites, 
foreinge a generall debilytie thorow al your partes? Or why do you languishe in 
sorowe to suche as holde your health no lesse deare then the sweete and pleasant 
taste of their owne lyfe? From whence commes this often change of com- 
plexion accompanied with a disposition of melancolicke dompes arguing your 
inward and fretting care of mind? Why staye you not in time the source of 
your skorching sighes, that have alredye drayned your bodye of his wholesome 
humors appointed by nature to give sucke to th’ intrals and inward partes of 
you? And to what ende serveth this whole river of teares flowinge by such 
abundance from your watery eyes almost worne awaye with weeping?’ ... ‘But 
alas!’ saith he (with a depe sighe derived of the fretinge dolour of his minde, 
and doubled twise or thrise within his stomacke afore he could utter os 

19Chronicles, 11, 57, 309-10, 414. London, 1908. 


20Seneca’s Tragedies (Loeb, 1917), I, 251-3. 
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ferring to her ‘‘burning breast’’ that ‘‘doth in rancor boyle,’’ his 
Medea says of her former crimes, 


Tush, these be but as Fleabytings, that mentioned I have: 
As weyghty things as these I did in greener girlishe age, 
Now sorrowes smart doth rub the gall and frets wih sharper rage.21 


Ideas which could be used in the description of single passions 
were of course but a part of the material which Marlowe and 
Shakespeare inherited, for the relations between the passions and 
between passion and reason were of great importance whenever a 
turn in plot was to be motivated. 

The idea that passion is strong and searcely to be controlled— 
emphasized in Renaissance psychology”? and regarded by Camden 
as evidence of Marlowe’s scientific interest and achievement,”* does 
constant service. Though Promos, in Whetstone’s play, is ashamed 
to confess his guilty love, it reveals itself as follows: 


Doe what one can fyre wyll breake forth I see, 

My words unwares, hath showen what greeveth mee. (II. iv.) 
Do what I can, no reason cooles desire, 

The more I strive, my fonde affectes to tame: 

The hotter (oh) I feele, a burning fire 

Within my breast, vaine thoughts to forge and frame. 

O straying effectes, of blinde affected Love, 

From wisdomes pathes, which doth astraye our wittes: 
Which makes us haunt, that which our harmes doth move, 
A sicknesse lyke, the Fever Etticke attes: 

Which shakes with colde, when we do burne 

Even so in Love, we freese, through chilling feare, 

When as our hartes, doth fyre with hote desire: (IIT. i.) 


By proofe I finde, no reason cooles desire. (IV. ii.) 


The exclamation oh may result from a momentary realization that 
the actor who spoke the lines would actually have to make his pain 


21Act. I, p. 57 Italics mine. In his article on ‘‘Marlowe and Elizabethan 
Psychology,’’ loc. cit., p. 53, Camden says that ‘‘anger and desire for revenge 
spring from the gall,’’ and that Juno, in the Tragedie of Dido, shows herself 
aware of this principle when she says, 


Tut, I am simple, without mind to hurt, 
And have no gall at all to grieve my foes. (ll. 826-7) 


Compare Anderson, op. cit., pp. 74-75. If a passage like this indicates a con- 
sciously exact use of psychology, what of Studley’s Medea? Compare Frank 
Justus Miller’s translation of the Hippolytus, p. 371, with Studley’s, p. 159. 
These passages, together with many others which might be cited, suggest the 
need for a close study of ‘‘ English Seneca.’’ It seems probable that the Eliza- 
bethans brought to their reading of Seneca knowledge and tastes which have 
not been appreciated, that Seneca merely gave an impetus to compositional 
methods which the authors of the miracle plays had seized instinctively. 


22See Anderson, op. cit., p. 138. Cf. Seneca, Hippolytus, p. 158. 
23See Note 36, p. 24. 
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seem real. A type apology for an outburst of feeling is that ‘‘nature 


forceth’’ it. 


Mother. Nature inforseth me alas, in this wise to deplore; 
To wring my hands O welaway, that I should see this houre. 
Thy mother yet wil kisse thy lips, silk soft and pleasant white; 
With wringing hands, lameting for to see thee in this plight 


My lording deer let us goe home our mourning to augment. 
(Cambises, 595-99) 


A deliberate abandonment to grief such as the closing line suggests 
is a stock element in scenes of mourning or lamentation. 
The moral doctrine that passion should be controlled by reason 


is equally common: 


Gismond. Oh sir, these teres love chalengeth as due. 
Tancred. But reason sayeth they do no whitt availe. 
Gismond. Yet can I not my passions so subdue. 

Tancred. Your fond affections ought not to prevaile. ... 


Gismond. So plentuous is the spring 
Of sorrowes that surmounten in such sort 
reason in me, and so encreace my smart, 
that neither can your fatherly comfort 
the swete remembrance of him that was here 
in earth myne only joy. (Gismond of Salern in Love, I, iii.)2¢ 


In early plays a confidant is usually the voice of reason. The stock 
reply to such an appeal is that words cannot heal or control a 
strong passion.?® 

Even the more permanent and devastating effects of strong or 
prolonged passion are at least mentioned in the drama before Mar- 
lowe, suggesting the psychological doctrine that inordinate and 
continued passion may blind the understanding and produce mad- 
ness.”¢ 


24Cf. Hippolytus, p. 141. 
25Gorboduc. Many can yelde right sage and graue aduise 
Of pacient sprite to others wrapped in woe, 
And can in speche both rule and conquere kinde, 
Who, if by proofe they might feele natures force, 
Would shew them-selues men, as they are in-dede, 
Which now wil nedes be gods. (Gorbodue, EV. 2. 160-165) 


See Othello, I. iii. 216-17; M. Ado, V. i. 20-32. 


; 26See Anderson, op. cit., p. 99; Craig, The Enchanted Glass, p. 128. Con- 
tinued passion, the ‘‘long-engraffed condition’? which Goneril sees in Lear 
could result in a complete loss of judgment: ‘ 


Antony. You have been a boggler ever: 
And when we in our viciousness grow hard— 
O misery on ’t!—the wise gods seel our eyes; 
In our own filth drop our clear judgments; make us 
Adore our errors; laugh at ’s, while we strut 
To our confusion. (III. xiii. 110-115) 


Cf. Seneca, Agamemnon, 110-11; Hippolytus, 141; ‘‘The Crucifixion,’’ (7 . 
ley) 1. 58 Promos and Cassandra, V. 3 
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Eubulus. But now, O noble prince, now is no time 
To waile and plaine, and wast your wofull life. 
Now is the time for present good advise. 
Sorow doth darke the judgement of the wytte. 
Gorboduc, III. i. 135-38) 


Her heaped cares her wittes doen so oppresse, 
that what they speak, or wherto their wordes tend, 
she knoweth net, oft her answeres do expresse. 
(Gismond of Salern in Love, III. ii.) 


Herod. ffor wo my wytt is all away; 
What shall I do? 
(‘Offering of the Magi,’’ ll. 299-300, Towneley.) 


ts 


” The idea that the darkening of judgment produced by extreme 


passion might include an actual disability in perception was wide- 
spread before Shakespeare began his work. Thus the Nurse de- 
scribes the effect of unnatural love on Phaedra: 


Her skittish wits and wayward minde can fancy nothing right: 
(Hippolytus, p. 150) 


Robert Allot’s England’s Parnassus, 1600, contains several passages 
written before Shakespeare which recognize this principle. One 
by Sir Philip Sidney follows: 


Feare is more paine then is the paine it feares 
Disarming humane minds of native might: 

Where each conceit an ugly figure beares, 

Which were not evil, well viewed in reasons light.27 


Macbeth’s ‘‘dagger of the mind . . . proceeding from the heat- 
oppressed brain’’ is a forceful dramatization. ‘‘Heat-oppressed’’ 
may be technical. 

Both basie qualities of character and the changes produced by 
environment are at least noticed in early plays: 


Aristippus. Then, how can this friendship betwene us two come to passe? 
We are as like in condicions, as Jacke Fletcher and his Bowlt. 
(Damon and Pithias.) 
Jacke. Hold your head straite man, els all wyll be marde, 
Byr ladie, you are of a good complerion, 
A right Croyden sanguine, beshrew mee, 
(Damon and Pithias.) 
Damon. The Seate is good, and yet not stronge, and that is great pitie. . .. 
The Ayre subtle and fine, the people should be wittie 
That dwell under this Climate in so pure a Region. 
(Damon and Pithias) 28 


iT, 


27England’s Parnassus (ed. Charles Crawford, Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1930) p. 72. Other instances before Shakespeare appear on pages 12, 71, 
75. Compare Julius Caesar, IL. i. 61-69; Macbeth, I. iii. 134-42, III. iv. 21-25; 
Troilus and Cressida, V. x. 28-31; Arden of Feversham, III. v. 7-10. 

2sCf. Anderson: ‘‘Since climatic conditions modify temperament, much de- 
pends upon the air man breathes daily. Subtle air moves the simple mind; air 
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Jocasta appeals to one of her sons as follows, 


. .. hast thou an heart so hard? 
A breast so tipt with flint? a mynde to rage so well preparde? 
(Thebais, p. 131) 


Both Phaedra herself and Hippolytus attribute her unnatural 
passion to an hereditary taint.”° 

The idea that one passion may strive with another or be super- 
seded by another, perhaps very suddenly, occurs widely :*° 


Herodes, my myrthes are tyrned to teyn 
my mekenes into Ire, 
And all for oone I weyn 
with-in I fare as fyre. 
(‘‘Herod the Great,’’ Towneley, ll. 160-101) 


Prcmes. But (oh sweete sight) see where she enters in, 
Both hope and dreade, at once my harte doth tuch. 
(Promos and Cassandra, IIT. i.) 
Medea. Even so my hart with strugling thoughts now sinks, now sweils amaine 
Wrath sometyme chaseth vertue out, and vertue wrath agayne. 
(Medea, p. 95) 


Whether prolonged struggle between passions or between passions 
and reason preceded or not, a turn in plot was usually brought 
about through the rise and domination of one passion. This con- 
dition was frequently represented through lines stressing the force 
of the passion or through three closely related ideas: (1) a resolu- 
tion to cure sorrow through action, illustrated already in the speech 
of Tanered, (2) a resolution to avoid a passive acceptance of sor- 
row or its relief in words or tears, which would prevent the rise 
of a natural rage leading to revenge,** (3) a deliberate steeling 
of self for action, a suppression of the tenderer feelings,®** or of 


infected by lakes, vales, moors, carrion, or filth dulls the understanding.’’ Op. 
cit., pp. 51-52. 

29Hippolytus, pp. 140-41, 161. 

80For the psychological principle, see Anderson, op. cit., pp. 100-101. 

81The psychological theory was that a concupiscent or passive reaction to sor- 
row, finding a vent in tears, sighs, or words, will prevent the irascible or active 
reaction—a consuming anger which would find an outlet in revenge. Though 
these possibilities are considered by numerous characters preparing themselves 
for violent action, from Tancred and Medea forward, the words concupiscence 
and irascibility do not commonly appear, even in Shakespeare. See Anderson, 
op. cit., p. 97, This theory I mention here because of its nearness to the other 
two. Though I have not found a full expression of it in drama before 1585, it 
was very common when Shakespeare began his work. Medea approaches it: 

- .. my pyteous playnt and wordes in vayne I lose: 
What shall not I with vyolence get up agaynst my foes? (Medea, p- 56) 
32Medea. If ought of auncient corage still doe well within my brest, 
Exile all foolysh Female feare, and pity from thy mynde, 


: - ++ permit to lodge and rest, 
... Salvage brutish tyranny within thy brasen brest. . . 
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shame,** in order that a bold and perhaps cruel action may be 
carried through. The classic example of (3), of course, is Medea’s 
long inner struggle. Her close approach to (2) has already been 
quoted (p. 16). 

The playwright who was content to use these basic moral and 
psychological ideas without troubling to consider life itself found 
motivation easy. His puppet had simply to announce that a 
mighty passion had poisoned his understanding or swept away his 
reason to justify any course of action whatever.** Interminable 
sequences of passions or of passion and reason were the rule in 
emotional scenes from Gorboduc to Tamburlaine, and sequences of 
the same kind run like necessary themes through Shakespeare’s 
plays. At its worst this method of composition is crude and me- 
chanical, in Seneea and the Seneean plays, but it allowed the writer 
with a true dramatic instinct to etch with great skill those mental 
struggles which revealed character and from which crucial de- 
cisions emerged. A sure probing of inner conditions, a grasp of 
essentials unexcelled in English drama previous to 1585, appears 
in both the Towneley ‘‘Abraham”’ and the Brome ‘‘ Abraham and 
Isaac.’’ Less than a dozen lines at the climax of the Towneley play 
reveal not merely Abraham’s immediate grief but also his con- 
sciousness of the rooted sorrow which is bound to follow the killing 


of Isaac. 


he spekis so rufully to me 

That water shotis in both myn eeys, 
I were leyer than all wardly wyn, 

That I had fon hym onys unkynde, 
But no defawt I faund hym in: 

I wold be dede for hym, or pynde; 

To slo hym thus, I thynk grete syn, 
So rufull wordis I with hym fynd; 


I am full wo that we shuld twyn, 
ffor he will never oute of my mynd. 
(11. 215-225) 


Many descriptions of emotion in the miracle plays seem indeed to 
possess a genuineness, an immediacy, which was lost to English 
drama during the first eighty-five years of the sixteenth century. 


Most divelish, desperate, dreadful deede, yet never knowne before, 
Whose rage shall force heaven, earth, and hell to quake and tremble 
sore. (Medea, p. 57.) 
33H ippolytus, pp. 145, 157. 
34Anderson, op. cit., pp. 175-76, says that motivation and consistency in char- 
acterization could not have been problems to Shakespeare and his contempo- 
raries, though she is far from believing that Shakespeare conceived character 
mechanically. 
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Before Marlowe, then, lay a clear-cut compositional method. It 
was primitive; it could be learned and used easily. That he took 
over the general digressive technique is certain. It is highly prob- 
able that he learned at the same time the traditional content of 
digressions on emotion. Though my search has not been exhaustive, 
it is obvious that dramatic and non-dramatie composition before 
his time contains constant reference to the powerful external and 
internal effects of the passions, a number of terms and ideas which 
suggest a technical source, and a set of psychological and moral 
concepts which were basic in later Elizabethan work. The com- 
positional method which was to become standard with Marlowe’s 
fellows and successors was not invented suddenly and brought to 
a high stage of development in his first play.** There is no proof, 
after all, that Tamburlaine preceded the Spanish Tragedy, in which 
the same technique appears.*® It seems more reasonable to believe 
that a method which had been grasped in its general form even 
by the authors of the miracle plays took its full body slowly through 
the century and became the common property of many playwrights. 


35The use of psychological material was so common by 1588 that work of the 
1590 ’s has little weight as evidence of Marlowe’s originality. Camden men- 
tions but four ideas from Tamburlaine I and II which I have not found in a 
limited stuly of Marlowe’s predecessors: that the veins begin in the liver; 
that wine makes blood; that the veins are located above the arteries; the con- 
cept of idle and accidental heat. It is significant that all these ideas except 
that concerning wine, which may well have becn common knowledge, occur in 
presentations of death, poisoning, and starvation, situations which regularly 
tempted playwrights to display whatever knowledge of physiology they possessed. 
See note 38. 
86Of two passages in Marlowe, both of which contain commonplaces, Camden 

says: ‘‘ Passions were not things which could be kept in restraint by every man. 
On the contrary, each individual, no matter how strong, was in danger of hav- 
ing his reason overcome by violent passions which could not be controlled. 
Words and reasoning have no effect upon a man when his passions rule him. 
As King Edward has it. 

Leister, if gentle words might comfort me, 

Thy speeches long agoe had easde my sorrowes, 
When Barabas has lost all his wealth, he cannot be comforted. His friends 
realize this, and one of them says, 

Come, let us leaue him in his irefull mood, 

Our words will but increase his extusie.’’ 
Cf. Note 25. Cf. 


Lorenzo. But if he be thus helplessly distract, 
Tis requisite his office be resignde, 
And given to one of more discretion. 
King. We shall encrease his melanchollie so. 
(The Spanish Tragedy, IIT. xii. 96-99) 
All citations from Kyd are from The Works of Thomas Kyd, ed. Boas, 1901. 
Cf. The Spanish Tragedy, I. iii. 5-14, IT. v. 35-45, III. ii. 1-23, IIL. vii. 1-18. 
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The literary source for psychological ideas here suggested does 
not exclude the possibility that Marlowe (and Shakespeare) had 
more than a common knowledge of the subject. There is no need 
to exaggerate the importance of the writers prior to Marlowe as 
sources of psychological material. But there is great need to 
realize (1) that a vital tradition had formed which taught the later 
Elizabethans how to use psychological lore, whatever its source, 
(2) that a large stock of ideas was in wide and constant use when 
Shakespeare began his work, (3) that a playwright who wished to 
supplement the common stock with knowledge of a special kind 
may conceivably have had in mind traditional dramatie or poetic 
ends rather than a sudden desire to speak as a scientist or to 
dramatize the distinctions between venial and mortal sin. Mar- 
lowe, for example, may have chosen to use physiology in describing 
the sensations of the starving, the poisoned, and the dying because 
tradition called for it. After spending several dozen lines in de- 
scribing Hercules’ torments in terms of a ‘‘seathing Marowe’’ a 
‘Gall .. . dryed up,’’ a glowing liver, and so forth, Seneca con- 
cludes as follows: 

Hercules. I thinke within my guts, 

That hideous Hydra hissing Snake his slowghy body puts, 

A thousand plagues of Lerna Poole within my Bowelles rampes: 
What raging heate is this that drives up all Sicilia dampes? 
What Clime of Hell forbids the day to passe the boyling zone? 

O Mates amid the greedy gulphes and pooles let me be throwne. 
What Ister can my Carkas coole? no not the Ocean mayne 

Of these my stewing vapours may the raging quench agayne? 
(Al moysture of my limmes in these my fits are fryde away) 
The juyce wil sone be soaked up, what president of hel 


Let me returne from under grounde agayne with Jove to dwell. 
(Hercules Oetaeus, p. 238) 


When the author of The Troublesome Reign of John, King of Eng- 
land found it necessary to show John’s death by poisoning he re- 
sorted to convention, which ealled for (1) physiological description 
(2) poetie elaboration of an idea—that of burning—which had 
been present in common thought so long that its use would never 
mark a playwright as a scientist. Shakespeare followed his ex- 
ample, exercising, however, much greater restraint. 
King John. There is so hot a summer in my bosom, 

That all my bowels crumble up to dust. 

I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 

Upon a parchment, and against this fire 

Do I shrink up... 


And none of you will bid the Winter come 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw, 
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Nor let my kingdom’s rivers take their course 
Through my burn’d bosom, nor entreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips 


And comfort me with cold. 
(King John, V. vii. 30-34; 36-41) 


Of this passage Russell says, 


I am convinced that these are no figures of speech, but plain statements of what 
Shakespeare and his audience believed was taking place within the body of a 
poisoned man. The scribbled parchment is of course a metaphor; the burned 
bosom, the bowels crumbling up to dust, were to the Elizabethan literal state- 
ments of fact . .. Once we accept the notion that actual burning or freezing 
was present in the human body, we make of such passages as those already 
quoted not flights of the poetic imagination, but simply very vivid statements 
of fact. The rich imagery of the poet is a restatement of the record of the 
scientist. In short, the Elizabethan, so far as his use of natural and moral 
philosophy is concerned, did not write with the extravagant frenzy which we 
traditionally assign to him.’’37 
I, too, am convinced that the Elizabethan poet did not write his 
poisoning scenes, or scenes of emotion generally, in a frenzy of 
unconscious, unplanned creation. But conscious purpose arose 
from his use of a traditional method and content and from his ex- 
perienced needs as a playwright or poet rather than from a desire 
to ‘‘restate the record of the scientist.’’ He might well have pur- 
posed to emphasize an intensity of pain by every means at his 
disposal, by figurative language as well as by a physiological dis- 
course. And the result might be ‘‘extravagant’’ writing in which 
the desire for an effect would far outweigh any thought of scientific 
exactness.*8 

As a matter of fact, Shakespeare and his fellows did not as a 
rule supplement a fairly adequate stock of common knowledge with 
technical information, as a comparison between the physiology of 
sorrow and typical portrayals of that emotion will show. Miss 
Anderson says that, ‘‘In such passions as sorrow, . . . the heart 
shrinks, and this shinking, together with the desire of nature to 
succor the center of life, draws blood, spirits, and natural heat 


37Russell, op. cit., p. 193. 


38The habit of using physiology in scenes of death, sleep, and poisoning holds 
steadily through both Elizabethan and Jacobean drama. Decca Bone is in 
the fifth act of Valentinian are devoted to an account of two deaths by poison 
(The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, Variorum Edition, General 
Editor, A. L: 3 Bullen, 1904-1912). Other instances: Locrine, I. i. 5-30, 145- 
165; IV. ii. 14-15; IV. iv. 12-34 (The Shakespeare Apocrypha); The Battle of 
Alcazar, 1330-34 (Malone Society Publications, Vol. 3, 1907); Soliman and 
Perseda, V. iv. 123-55; The White Devil, V. iii. 4-7, 13-41 (The Complete Works 
of John Webster, ed. F. L. Lucas, 1928). A developed dramatic taste condenses 


in such material: Lear, V. iii 73-4, 95, 105-6; Romeo and Juliet, V. 3. 
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from the outward parts of the body.’**® This seems clear enough. 
The effects of sorrow are felt first in the heart, which shrinks, pre- 
sumably with cold.*° It is suecored by heat. Miss Anderson con- 
tinues : 


The heart trembles and languishes until it is finally dried up and consumed. 
Grief is much more dangerous for the body than is joy, for it is a malign, cold, 
and dry passion which wastes the humors and little by little quenches natural 
heat. The gathering of much melancholy blood about the heart extinguishes or 
at least dulls the spirits. The heart itself, unable to function properly, is likely 
to convert blood into melancholy, and this humor withers the body, for its 
temperature is contrary to heat and moisture, the two qualities most agreeable 
to life. 


This evidently means that the heart, having become cold at first 
from the action of that power of sorrow, nowhere clearly described, 
which produces the initial shrinking and draws in the heat, finally 
converts the suceoring blood into a melancholy which produces 
fatal cold and dryness. Heat and moisture are evidently favorable 
to the heart’s surviving the attack of sorrow; cold and dryness are 
inimical. A difficulty arises when Bright says that 


Sighing hath no other cause of moving then to coole and refresh the heart, 
with fresh breath, and pure ayre, which is the nourishment and food of the 
vitall Spirits, besides the cooling which the heart it selfe receiueth thereby.42 


It is clear that the vital spirits, which, as we have seen, are dulled 
by the melancholy humour, may need nourishment. But it is 
difficult to understand how the cooling of sighs could do anything 
but further that dangerous coldness of grief which was to be re- 
lieved by heat from the outer parts of the body, unless the cold 
and dry melancholy humours are themselves produced by a second- 
stage heat which sighing might lessen. Miss Anderson realizes this 
difficulty and offers the seemingly inconsistent comment that ‘‘ap- 
parently the Elizabethan thought that the cold and dry effects of 
these passions (grief and fear) work from the outward parts to 


39Anderson, op. cit., p. 81. 

«0°¢The physiological behavior of fear is similar to that of sorrow, for fear 
is merely sorrow resulting from an evil that seems imminent. In the following 
passage La Primaudaye enumerates its effects upon the body: 

‘, .. first of all it draweth in and shutteth up the heart, and so weakeneth the 
same. Whereupon nature being desirous to relieve and succour it, sendeth heat 
unto it from the upper parts; and if that be not sufficient, she draweth away 
that heate also which is in the nether parts.’ ’’ (Anderson, op. cit., p. 82). 
Why is heat needed unless the heart is already cold? Certainly the contraction 
of the heart is the first stage of sorrow. 


*1Anderson, op. cit., p. 82. 
#2Cited by Anderson, op. cit., p. 83. 
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the inward.’* Has it been an error, then, to assume that the 
heart is first of all so cold with grief that it requires a succoring 
heat from the outward parts, which is the second stage of the 
passion? Miss Anderson quotes Coeffeteau in regard to an extreme 
heat which offends the heart at some stage of fear. (It is generally 
agreed that the effects of fear and sorrow are the same.) 

They that are surprized with feare feel strange alteration ; and are wonderfully 
dry; for that the heate which nature hath drawne about the heart, burnes and 


filles the bowells with an exceeding heate, which makes him to desire cold and 
moist things, . .. .44 


Bright describes sudden sorrow as follows 


That cooling of the heart which is sensibly felt by suddaine euill tydinges, or 
mishappe unlooked for, or whatsoeuer new calamitie, riseth through accesse of 
the blood and spirits: which although they be hote, yet wanting somewhat of 
that heate which is feruent, and natural] to the heart, and of the heat of those 
spirites which are resident there, for the time seemeth to coole in comparison 
of the heat which the heart felt before: as a man would cast hote water to 
that which boyleth most feruently: ... In like manner at the first recourse of 
these humours, and raunging spirites, although the heart seeme to receiue a 
chilling, yet anone by contraction, and plenty of spirites which are apt to take 
heat it receiueth a greater necessitie of breathing, which being not aunswered 
through imbecillitie of the breathing parts, dischargeth the office of respiration 
of breath. And these I take to be the causes of sobbing. Sighing hath no 
other cause of mouing then to coole and refresh the heart, . . .’’45 


If the initial coldness of the heart in sorrow is merely relative, if 
the visiting ‘‘humours, and raunging spirites’’ are really colder than 
the heart, and if a heat develops which must be cooled through 
sighing, why have we been told that the heart contracts with grief 
and needs heat from the upper and nether parts? Bright, as quot- 
ed here at least, seems to emphasize an actual heat throughout the 
attack of sorrow. Miss Anderson’s discussion thus far, and the 
passages she has cited from Coeffeteau and La Primaudaye, lead 
one to believe that sorrow may have three stages, the first and last 
being cold. It is obvious that a clear understanding of the physiol- 
ogy of sorrow as conceived by Bright, Coeffeteau, La Primaudaye, 
and others, if obtainable at all, would require more than a cursory 
examination of their works. If these writers offer a puzzle which 
draws even a competent modern interpreter into obseurities, what 
can the moderns in general mean when they speak of the scienti- 
fic accuracy with which Elizabethan playwrights described the 
passions ? 


#3Anderson, op. cit., p. 84. 
44Anderson, op. cit., p. 84. 
45Bright, op. cit., pp. 158-9. 
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The following passage from Henry VI, Part III represents 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, working himself into an avenging 
fury. 

I cannot weep, for all my body’s moisture 

Scarce serves to quench my furnace-burning heart; 

Nor can my tongue unload my heart’s great burden, 

For self-same wind that I should speak withal 

Is kindling coals that fires all my breast, 

And burns me up with flames that tears would quench. 

To weep is to make less the depth of grief. 

Tears then for babes; blows and revenge for me. 

Richard, I bear thy name; I’ll venge thy death, 

Or die renowned by attempting it. 

(II, i, 79-86) 

This sounds technical. Miss Anderson interprets it: ‘‘His heart, 
which should have grown cold with grief at the news of York’s 
death, is being heated by the fires of vengeance.’’** Yet she says 
almost immediately, in explaining another passage, ‘‘The Elizabeth- 
an regarded sorrow as a passion which in its initial stage actually 
heats the heart.’’*? It appears to the present writer that Richard’s 
speech is not even self-consistent, to say nothing of its technical 


accuracy : 


(1) I would weep, but I cannot, because my body’s moisture 
scarce serves a necessary end—to quench my burning 
heart. 

(2) My tongue cannot unload the heart’s burden, as it should, 
because the wind of speech is kindling coals that fire my 
breast and burn me up with those flames which the tears 
desire to quench. 


Apparently the wind, which Richard cannot use as he roars these 
lines, is the physiological source of the trouble. Though he has 
already shown his inability to weep, he finally wills to suppress 
tears, which would lessen the depth of an avenging grief. Whether 
the fires referred to are those of vengeance or, as Richard intimates, 
of grief, it would seem that the tears should be released.‘* The 


4sAnderson, op. cit., p. 97. Hardin Craig regards this speech as a noteworthy 
achievement in ‘‘affective consciousness’? (The Enchanted Glass, p. 124). 
47Anderson, op. cit., p. 97. Compare: 
Andrugio. Son, heat thy bloode, be not frose up with grief. 
Courage, sweet boy, sinke not beneath the waight 
Of crushing mischiefe ... John Marston, Antonio and Mellida, ll. 
1559-61. (Malone Society Publications, Vol. 2, Series of 1907.) 
4sAnother description difficult to explain technically occurs in Kyd’s Solimon 
and Perseda. Grieving over the seeming falseness of her lover, Perseda expresses 
herself in a series of mutually contradictory platitudes: 
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basie elements in this speech are five ideas which were in wide use 
before and after it was written, the heat and pain of passion, the 
stoppage of voice and tears through passion, the relief procurable 
through tears and words, the resolution to build an effective anger 
by avoiding this relief, the relief procurable through revenge. It 
is probable that Shakespeare combined these ideas without worry- 
ing about consistency. He needed ‘‘a couraging part’’ and wrote 
it after a pattern familiar to every playwright of the day—a dwell- 
ing on the magnitude*® of the initial grief, in this instance per- 
: formed by Edward Earl of March in a speech immediately pre- 
£ ceding Richard’s, followed by a stormy resolution to suppress 
grief and seek revenge.*° 


My tongue to tell my woes is all to weake ; 
I must unclaspe me, or my heart will breake. 
But inward cares are most pent in with griefe; 
Unclasping, therefore, yeeldes me no releefe. 
Ah, that my moyst and cloud compacted braine 
Could spend my cares in showers of weeping raine: 
a But scalding sighes, like blasts of boisterous windes, 
Hinder my teares from falling on the ground, 

And I must die by closure of my wound. (II. i. 84-92) 1 
{ Compare Polina’s remark in Promos and Cassandra, I. i., that ‘‘ scorching syghes 


my sorrows cannot drye.’’ A similar idea occurs in Kyd’s Cornelia, III. iii. 
121-24 and in Faire Em The Miller’s Daughter, Ill. 6. 7-9 (Shakespeare 


Apocrypha). Is the following use of physiology accurate? (Cf. Anderson, 
op. cit., pp. 86-87) 
Queen Margaret. What’s worse than murderer, that I may name it? 
Me No, no, my heart will burst, an if I speak; 
i And I will speak, that so my heart may burst. 
' (III Henry VI, V. v. 58-60) 
Abraham. Alone, right here in this playn, 
Might I speke to myn hart brast, 4 

(‘‘Abraham,’’ Towneley, ll. 109-10) 
; Cf. Gorboduc, III. i. 101-103, and Antonio’s Revenge, 1. 90 (Malone Society 
i Publications, Series of 1907). Cf. Hamlet, I. ii. 159; Richard II, IV. i. 294-97; 
Edward ITI, 2286-87. 


¥ 49In showing the magnitude of passion it was but a step from physiology to 

; other ideas, a supply of which accumulated: The Spanish Tragedy, III. ii. 67; 

$ I. vi., passim; III. vii. 10-14; King John, III. i. 340-43, III. iv. passim; Edward 

IT, 1905-1007. 
1 50 Hier. But wherefore waste I mine unfruitful words, 
When nanght but b'ood will satisfie my woes? 

(The Spanish Tragedy, ILI. vii. 67-68) 

Corin. Thinke you to quell the enemies warlike traine ( 
With childish sobs and womanish laments? ] 
Unsheath your swords, unsheath your conquering swords, ‘ 

: And seek revenge, the comfort for this sore. ( 

(Locrine, ITI. iii. 62-65) f 

Soliman. Then, farewell, sorrow; and now, revenge, draw neere. ‘ 

(Soliman and Perseda, III. i. 6) 
Queen. Oft have I heard that grief softens the mind 
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The playwright who composed speeches of this kind was perhaps 
a scientist in that he used ideas which occur also in technical works. 
But even if his knowledge came directly from these works he is 
not to be viewed as a marvel of learning or exactitude. He could 
hardly err if he confined himself to the statement of single effects 
of passion and avoided naming sets of effects whose connection 
would have to be explained. He could represent the sorrowful 
heart, for example, as hot or cold, moist or dry, swelling or shrink- 
ing and find authority for it. 

A reading of many entire plays will show that typical Elizabeth- 
an portrayal of emotion is not more technical than are the passages 
which have been cited, that the playwrights describe again and 
again the external signs and inner workings of passion, the prob- 
lems which arise in connection with its relief or control,®? and the 


And makes it fearful and degenerate; 
Think therefore on revenge and cease to weep. 
But who can cease to weep and look on this? 
Here may his head lie on my throbbing breast; 
(II Henry VI, IV. iv. 1-5) 
When Miss Campbell discovers a speech like one of these she writes as follows: 


‘*The grief that seeks for consolation is thus put on the one side; on the 
other is the grief that does not seek for consolation; and this latter incon- 
solable grief may result either in dullness and loss of memory and in the sin 
of sloth, or in hasty anger and rashness, and in the sin of ire. That Shake- 
speare recognized this same essential difference in the possible effects of in- 
consolable grief is evident in such advice as Malcolm gives to Macduff in 
Macbeth: 
... let grief 
Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 
(IV, iii. 228-29) ’’ 
Another familiar idea has already appeared in this scene. The two together 
exhibit the same shift in purpose as that noted in Gloucester’s speech. 
Mal. What, man! ne’er pull your hat upon your brows; 
Give sorrow words. The grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break. 
(IV. iii. 208-10) 
This type of speech is burlesqued in Chettle’s Hoffman: 


Jerom. Well, sword come forth, and courage enter in, 
Brest breake with griefe; yet hold to be reueng’d: 
Follow me Stilt; widdowes vnborne shall weepe, 
And beardless boyes with armour on their backes 
Shall beare vs out ... (Tudor Facsimile Texts, Vol. 55, 1913, no 
pagination) 
Can it be doubted that Shakespeare found at hand a supply of stock ideas when 
he set out to compose familiar types of scenes? Cf: II Henry IV, I. i. 136-52; 
I Henry VI, I. i. 18, 82-88; Tstus Andronicus, III. i. 267-71; Hamlet, IT. ii. 
604-16, IV. vii. 186-92 Troilus and Cressida, V. x. 30-31; Henry VIII, Il. iv. 
69-73; Edward II, 1431-36; Tamburlaine, 1613; Antonio’s Revenge, 473-75; 
Soliman and Perseda II. i. 300-309. 
51The forms assumed by the important doctrine that reason should control 
passion illustrate the usual difference between learned theory and its typical 
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process of choosing a course of action, avoiding distractions, and 
building a head of passion to carry it through.*? Truly technical 


dramatic application. The force of unreason is designated in the drama by 
such terms as passion, affection, motion, fancy, imagination, sense, blood, fury, 
heat, lust, heart, choler, impatience; the element of control appears variously as 
mind, judgment, wit, reason, soul, understanding, will, virtue, honor, grace, 
faith, patience, coldness. Struggle is conveyed as effectively in poetic terms as 
in psychological: 
Antony. Her tongue will not obey her heart nor can 
Her heart inform her tongue,—the swan’s down-feather, 
That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 
And neither way inclines. 
Eno. Will Caesar weep? 
Agr. He has a cloud in’s face. (Antony and Cleopatra, IIT. iii. 47-51) 
Other representations of struggle: Arden of Feversham, IIT. i. 59-87; Sophonis- 
ba, pp. 144, 213 (The Works of John Marston, The Mermaid Series) ; Mucedorus, 
IIT. iii. 38-47 (The Shakespeare Apocrypha) ; Antonio’s Revenge, 1056-57, 1396- 
99; A Woman Killed With Kindness, pp. 49-50 (The Works of Thomas Hey- 
wood, The Mermaid Series); Two Angry Women of Abingdon, II and III, 
passim; Bussy D’Ambois, II. ii. 190-92, IIT. i. 103-107, V. iii. 72-74 (in The 
Chief Elizabethan Dramatists, ed. William Allan Neilson, 1911); Romeo and 
Juliet, I. ii. 46-51; Hamlet, III. ii. 76-78; Othello, I. iii. 322-37; Coriolanus, V. 
iii. 84-86; Antony and Cleopatra, II. vii 11, III. xiii, 195-201; The Winter’s 
Tale, I. ii. 355; The Tempest, V. i. 25-27, IV. i. 51-56; Twelfth Night, III. iv. 
223-24; Henry VIII, I. i. 129-35; I-Henry VI, V. v. 84-86; Richard II, II. i. 
27-28; King John, IV. ii. 76-79; Troilus and Cressida, IT. ii. 47-50, 113-18; The 
Merchant of Venice, IV. i. 50-52; Two Gentlemen of Verona, II. iv. 192-95; V. 
iv. 113-15. 
52The character steeling himself to a bold action exiles from his breast all 
pity, all respect for law or custom. The raising of courage, which Craig em- 
phasizes (The Enchanted Glass, p. 127), is but a form of this. The speeches 
following are surely the result of convention. Those from Hamlet and Macbeth 
on ‘‘purpose’’ reveal a depth of thought which goes beyond convention and 
possibly beyond the science of the day. 
Michael, Tush, I will spurne at merey for this once: 
Let pittie lodge where feeble women ly, 
I am resolued, and Arden needs must die. 
(Arden of Feversham, IT. ii. 217-19) 
Young 
Clifford. Even at this sight 
My heart is turn’d to stone; and while ’t is mine, 
It shall be stony. York not our old men spares; 
No more will I their babes. Tears virginal 
Shall be to me even as the dew to fire, 
And beauty that the tyrant oft reclaims 
Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax. 
Henceforth I will not have to do with pity. 
Meet I an infant of the house of York, 
Into as many gobbets will I cut it 
As wild Medea young Absyrtus did. 
In cruelty will I seek out my fame. (II Henry VI, V. ii. 49-60) 


Romeo. Alive, in triumph! and Mercutio slain! 
Away to heaven, respective lenity, 
And fire-eyed fury be my conduct now! 
(Romeo and Juliet, IIT. i. 127-29) 
Laertes. To hell, allegiance! Vows, to the blackest devil! 
Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit! 
I dare damnation. To this point I stand, 
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description, that involving nice distinctions between terms or the 
use of complex ideas, is comparatively rare in descriptions of feel- 
ing. The playwright was not interested in technical language 
except as an incidental display of knowledge or a source of variety 
in expression.**> His major purpose was to represent feeling, to 
compose speeches which allowed the actor to ‘‘exceed’’ for grief 
or anger or joy. In achieving this end he could draw from the 
common fund a supply of remarks which conveyed essential in- 
formation fully as well. And he did not hesitate to express com- 
mon ideas through imagery, which itself was often conventional, 
or through purely fanciful physiology. By seeing depths of learn- 
ing behind the common physiological and psychological ideas which 
appear in the drama modern commentators have given us an in- 
exact conception of the compositional process. 


That both the worlds I give to negligence, 
Let come what comes; only I’ll be reveng’d 
Most thoroughly for my father. (Hamlet, LV. vy. 131-36) 
Othello. Look here Iago; 
All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven. 
is gone. 
Arise, black vengeance, from the hollow hell! 
Yield up, O love, thy crown and hearted throne 
To tryannous hate! Swell, bosom, with thy fraught, 
For ’t is of aspics’ tongues! (Othello, III. iii. 444-50) 
Macbeth. The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 
Unless the deed go with it. From this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand... 
No boasting like a fool; 
This deed I'll do before this purpose cool. 
(Macbeth, IV. i. 145-48; 153-4) 
P. King But what we do determine oft we break. 
Purpose is but the slave to memory, 
Of violent birth, but poor validity; . 
What to ourselves in passion we propose, 
The passion ending, doth the purpose lose... . 
Our wilis and fates do so contrary run 
That our devices still are overthrown; 
Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own. 
(Hamlet, III. ii. 197-99; 204-5; 221-23) 
Cf.: Coriolanus, I. X. 19-27, V. iii. 24-26, 33-37, III. ii. 111-23; I-Henry VI, 
III. ii. 331-32; Richard III, V. iii. 347; Henry V, III. i. 6, ff., IIT. v. 20; 
Hamlet, III. iii. 411-13; I. iv. 81-83; Antony and Cleopatra, IV. xii, 30-49; 
III. xiii, 178-79; Thyestes, p. 63; Locrine, V. iv. 165-72, V. ii. 218-19; Spanish 
Tragedy, I1I. ii. 16-18; Edward II, 2646-54; Valentinian, ITI. iii. 121-27. 


53Love’s Labour’s Lost, I. ii. 62-65, 82, ff., 127, IIT. i. 76-80, 68-70; Corio- 
lanus, I. i. 135-44, V. i. 50-58; Antony and Cleopatra, I. v. 73-75, II. i. 23-27; 
Macbeth T. vii. 64-68; Troilus and Cressida, I. iii. 54, ff., II. iii, 182-86; 
Cymbeline, V. v. 14, ff.; Julius Caesar, IV. iii. 40, ff.; Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, I. ii. 69; Twelyth Night, IL. v. 106, IV. ii. 92, III. ii. 72-73; Timon of 
Athens, II. ii. 223-28. 
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III. Shakespeare and Convention 


The nature of the choice which Shakespeare had to make when 
he came to write an emotional scene is easily understood if we con- 
sider the difference between the digressive treatment of feeling, 
with the extravagance and artificiality it invited, and the writing 
of dialogue which allowed an actor to show his feeling rather than 
speak of it. Shakespeare learned early the methods of a tradition 
which loved words for their own sake. Though he employed at 
various times other forms of expression and wrote a greater amount 
of realistic dialogue as he gained experience, he never forsook the 
habit of describing feeling directly, especially in important scenes, 
and he brought this compositional method to its highest stage of 
development. His strength lay in (1) ingenuity in distributing 
among various speakers or in weaving with other ideas material 
which in earlier drama would have appeared in lengthy and un- 
dramatic speeches, (2) power with words—ability to express com- 
mon ideas forcefully and beautifully, (3) ability to live with his 
characters at great moments, to feel and see intensely—ability, 
therefore, to avoid excrescences, to fasten upon the simple and the 
universal and use it with certainty. 

The argument that a great dramatist would seize the essentials 
in human behavior without benefit of tradition or formal learning 
must be admitted to have great weight. The thesis here is simply 
that certain methods and materials were used so often mechanically 
that even the more inspired expressions appear to have had their 
roots in convention. If in composing a given scene the playwright 
achieves a freshness of feeling, an uncommon immediacy, it is at 
least a conditioned immediacy. A writer whose very stock in trade 
is feeling and who presents time after time a few situations known 
for their emotional power will have the sensation of covering 
familiar ground and will inevitably develop rather definite habits 
of work and thought; the fact that many of these habits are de- 
rived from common dramatic practice makes recognition of them 
doubly sure. There seems to be evidence, which cannot be de- 
veloped here, that even Shakespeare’s imagery in certain situations 
is influenced by that used earlier, both by himself and by others, 
in situations roughly similar. 

In the space yet remaining I wish to mention briefly Shake- 
speare’s development of one level of expression which deserves 
special notice—the description of external signs of feeling, then 
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to show his achievement in King Lear, and finally to show through 
a series of excerpts the kind of poetry the Elizabethan wrote when 
he wished his characters to ‘‘exceed for joy.”’ 


The External Signs of Feeling 


The description of the external signs of feeling is of special in- 
terest because much of it may have served as instruction to the 
actors. Shakespeare indicates regularly not only the more obvious 
signs but also exact tones of voice,** details of facial expression or 
bodily movement,®* and the behavior of actors in groups.*® Since 
he wrote with the acid test of stage production in mind, it seems 
safe to assume that the style of acting revealed in the lines was 
popular on the Elizabethan stage. The strongest evidence that 
these lines were regarded as stage directions is the fact that they 
could not easily be ignored. In the thirty-seven plays of Shake- 
speare as printed in the Student’s Cambridge Edition there are 
only thirty-one regular stage directions which deal with emotional 
behavior; these are slight in content, and ten are given also in 
the lines.°? On the other hand, the lines contain at least four 


54 Des. Why do you speak so faintly? (Othello, IIT. iii. 283) 
Queen. Ay me, what act, 
That roars so loud and thunders in the index? (Hamlet, III. iv. 
51-52) 
There are sixty such references to the voice in Shakespeare. 
55 Emilia. He looks gentler than he did. (Othello, IV. iii. 11) 
Lady M. Why do you make such faces? (Macbeth, III. v. 63-67) 
Lear, You look as you had something more to say. (Lear, V. iii. 201) 
Brutus. Must I give way and room to your rash choler? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares? (Julius Caesar, IV. 
iii. 39-40) 
Falstaff. Stand aside, nobility. 
Host. O Jesu, this is excellent sport, i’ faith! 
Fal. Weep not, sweet queen; for trickling tears are vain. 
Host. O, the father, how he holds his countenance! 
Fal. For God’s sake lords, convey my tristful queen; 
For tears do stop the flood-gates of her eyes. 
Host. Oh Jesu, he doth it as like one of these harlotry players as ever I 
see. (I-Henry IV, II. iv. 428-37) 
Albany. No tearing, lady; I perceive you know it. (Lear, V. iii. 157) 
56See Julius Caesar, III. i. and III. ii. The conduct of the conspirators in 
fawning and pressing about Caesar is explicitly suggested, as is also the be- 
havior of the crowd immediately after the murder and during Antony’s oration. 
In a master’s thesis, ‘‘Stage-directions in the Lines of Shakespeare’s Plays,’’ 
University of Iowa, 1930, I include a complete list of Shakespeare’s references 
to the external signs of feeling. 
57The asterisk indicates those which occur also in the lines: M.N.D. IV. i. 142; 
Shrew, IT. i. 29, 142, III. ii. 26*; M. Wives, V. v. 93; Per. IIL. iii. 104; Temp. 
III. iii. 17, 82, V. i. 215; RB. I. V. iii. 22*; I-HIV. II. iv. 89; I-HVI. I. iv. 
103*; V. iii. 12, 17, 19 (these constitute one direction); Z-HVJ. III. ii. 32°; 
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hundred separate descriptions of the external signs of feeling which 
may fairly be regarded as stage directions. Those responsible for 
the printing of the Second Quarto of Romeo and Juliet may have 
considered instructions in the lines a sufficient substitute for regu- 
lar directions, for several descriptions which the First Quarto 
carries as regular directions appear only in the lines of the Second.** 
Though it would be absurd to suppose that a complete record of 
the acting appears in any play, it is apparent that Shakespeare 
visualized his scenes as he wrote. In most of his suggestions for 
emotional behavior he followed the easy paths of custom; he forced 
his actors more than once to tear a passion to tatters. Because of 
limited space the only further illustrations will be those which 
appear in the discussion of King Lear. 


King Lear 


In the space yet remaining it would be possible to follow the 
description of one emotion throughout Shakespeare’s work or to 
print series of passages to show how Elizabethan and Jacobean 
playwrights ring the changes on familiar ideas. These materials, 
however, must be treated in detail elsewhere in connection with 
the full handling of emotional scenes. I have chosen to show here 


R. III, I. ii. 125, 171*, IL. i. 79, ID. ii. 33, V. iii. 176; HVIII. 1. i. 114*, IT. ii. 
62*, IIT. ii. 202*, IIL. ii. 372*, V. iii. 112; R.gJ. III. iii. 108; Ham IV. v. 20; 
Oth. IL. i. 200, IV. i. 44* ; Timon, I. ii. 1, III. iv. 79; Cor. III. i. 185. 

58The street fight in Romeo and Juliet is not shown in the lines in the First 
Quarto, 1597, all the action being indicated in a stage direction (I. i. 40. All 
references to Q, are according to the edition by Frank G. Hubbard, Univ. of 
Wisc. Studies in Language and Literature. XIX, 1924) Except such directions 


as ‘‘they fight’’ and ‘‘enter,’’ no stage directions occur in Q, at this point. 
Other instances follow. 


Q Q 
Til. ii. 4. ff. s.d. ‘Enter Nurse, wring- IIL. ii. 31. ff. s.d. ‘‘enter Nurse, with 
ing her hands, with the ladder of cords _cords.’’ 


in her lap.’’ 
Jul. But how now, nurse! O Lord! 
why lookst thou sad, 

What hast thou there? the cords? 

IIT. vi. 58. s.d. ‘she kneels downe’’ 
Not in lines. 

IV. ii. 20. ‘‘She kneels downe’’ 

IV. iv. 81. s.d. 

V. iii. 61. s.d. 

V. iii. 93. s.d. 

I. v. 96. s.d. 

IT. iv. 131. s.d. 

II. iv. 148. s.d. 

IIT. iv. 8. s.d. 

IIT, y. 57. s.d. 


Jul. What hast thou there, the cords 
That Romeo bid thee fetch? 
Ay me! what news. Why dost 
thou wring thy hands? 


No s.d. Action in lines. 

No s.d. Action in lines of both. 

No s.d. Part of action in ll. of both. 
No s.d. Action in lines of both. 

No s.d. Action in lines of both. 

No s.d. No action in lines of either. 
No s.d. No action in lines of either. 
No s.d. No action in lines of either. 
No s.d. No action in lines of either. 
No s.d. No action in lines of either. 
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the description of King Lear’s rage and madness and the use of 
external signs of feeling and of ‘‘business’’ in the lines. Crucial 
scenes in a great play best reveal the ultimate importance of the 
compositional methods which have been defined. The conventions 
do not assume their crudest form, but their influence is constant. 
The description of emotion in King Lear, much of which cannot 
be quoted here, is based on extremely simple and common ideas. 
The mere embellishments which current psychology or physiology 
could have supplied are conspicuously absent. In describing the 
development of Lear’s madness Shakespeare relies almost entirely 
upon repeated dramatization of an effort at control, the voice of 
control passing back and forth between Lear himself and other 
characters.°® This struggle appears in the first scene (unless the 
implications of these lines were ignored, both Kent and Lear split 
the ears of the groundlings.) : 
Lear. Peace, Kent! 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath. 
The bow is bent and drawn; make from the shaft. 
Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart: be Kent wnmannerly. 
When Lear is mad... . 
Reserve thy state; 
And, in thy best consideration, check 
This hideous rashness. . . 


Lear. O, vassal! miscreant! 
Alb-Corn. Dear sir, forbear. 
Kent. Revoke thy gift; 


Or, whilst I can vent clamour from my throat, 
T’ll tell thee thou dost evil. 
Lear. Hear me, recreant! (1. i. 123-69, passim.) 


In the fourth scene of the first act®® appears the first conflict over 
Oswald’s ‘‘weary negligence.’’ All the stage directions except 
‘*Enter Fool’’ and ‘‘Enter Goneril’’ are by modern editors. 


Lear. Do you bandy looks with me, you rascal? (Striking him.) 
Osw. I’ll not be strucken, my lord. 
Kent. Nor tripp’d neither, you base foot-ball player... (Tripping up 
his heels) 
Come, sir, arise, away! I’ll teach you differences. Away, away! 
If you will measure your lubber’s length again, tarry; but away! 
go to. Have you wisdom? So. (Pushes Oswald out.) 


59Through this familiar formula a playwright can make convincing the op- 
posed passions which move a plot. Hotspur’s easing his heart while North- 
umberland and Thomas Percy attempt to restrain him is another instance (J 
Henry IV, III. i.) 

60Descriptions previous to I. iv. which cannot be quoted: I. i. 257-8, 271-2, 
61-2; I. ii, 28, 32-3, 85-88, 147-8, 150-51. The phrase ‘‘square of sense’’ in I. 
i. 74-78 reveals uncommon technical knowledge. 
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‘ Lear. Now, my friendly knave, I thank thee. There’s earnest of thy 
service. (Giving Kent money.) 
Enter Fool 
Fool. Let me hire him too; here’s my corcomb. (Offering Kent his cap.) 
Enter Goneril (I. iv. 91-107, passim.) 
Lear. How now, daughter! what makes that frontlet on?61 (Methinks) 
you are too much of late i’ the frown... 
2s Fool. (To Goneril) Yes, forsooth, I will hold my tongue; so your face 
4 bids me, though you say nothing. (I. iv. 207-9, 214-16) 


As a first reply to Goneril Lear acts his amazement. The terms in 
which her charge is phrased should be noted. 


Lear. Are you our daughter? 

Gon. (Come, sir, ) 
I would you weuld make use of your good wisdom, 
Whereof I know you are fraught, and put away 
These dispositions, which of late transport you 
From what you rightly are... 

Lear. Doth any here know me? This is not Lear. 
Doth Lear walk thus? speak thus? Where are his eyes? 
Either his notion weakens, his discernings 
Are lethargied—Ha! Waking? ’T is not so... 
Your name, fair gentlewoman? 

Gon. This admiration, sir, is much 0’ the savour 
Of other your new pranks. (I. iv. 238-59, passim.) 


Once this quarrel is launched, the portrayal of Lear’s rage takes 
its most common form—his own violent curses and reports of his 
inner condition alternate quite mechanically with efforts at control 
and apologies for breaking over. 


Enter Albany 
BE Lear. Woe, that too late repents!—(O, sir, are you come?) 
Is it your will? Speak, sir —Prepare my horses.— 
Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous when thou show’st thee in a child 
Than the sea-monster! 
Alb. Pray, sir, be patient. 
‘i Lear. O most small fault, 
' How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show! 
: Which, like an engine, wrench’d my frame of nature 
From the fix’d place; drew from my heart all love, 
And added to the gall. O Lear, Lear, Lear! _ 
Beat at this gate, that let thy folly in, [Striking his head.] 
And thy dear judgment out! Go, go, my people... 
Alb. What’s the matter, sir? 
Lear. I'll tell thee [To Gon.] Life and death! I am asham’d 


That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus ; 

That these hot tears, which break from me perforce, 
Should make thee worth them, Blasts and fogs upon thee! 
The untented woundings of a father’s curse 

Pierce every sense about thee! Old fond eyes, 

Beweep this cause again, I’ll pluck ye out, 


61Cf. King. There’s matter in these sighs; these profound heaves 
You must translate... (Hamlet, 1V. iv. 1-2) 


thy 
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And cast you, with the waters that you loose, 
To temper clay. (I. iv. 279-326, passim.) 62 


The fifth scene continues in this vein. Kent and the Fool are 
present. 


Lear. I did her wrong—. . . 
I will forget my nature. So kind a father! ... 
O, let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven! 
Keep me in temper; I would not be mad! (I. v. 25, 35-36, 50-51) 


The second scene of Act II contains another brawl between Kent 
and Oswald, punctuated by many suggestions for acting® and serv- 
ing the same general purpose as the first—to build tension between 
contending parties and provide a reason for Lear’s next outburst, 
which comes in the fourth scene when he discovers Kent in the 
stocks : 


Lear. O, how this mother swells up toward my heart !64 
Hysterica passio, down, thou climbing sorrow, 
Thy element’s below!—Where is this daughter?... 
Follow me not ; 
Stay here. (56-58, 61) 
Lear. Are they ‘‘inform’d’’ of this? My breath and blood! 
‘*Fiery’’? The fiery duke? Tell the hot duke that— 
No, but not yet; may be he is not well. 
Infirmity doth still neglect all office 
Whereto our health is bound; we are not ourselves 
When nature, being oppress’d commands the mind 
To suffer with the body. I’ll forbear ;65 
And am fallen out with my more headier will, 
To take the indispos’d and sickly fit 
For the sound man.—Death on my state! [Looking on Kent] 
wherefore 
Should he sit here? ... 
O me, my heart, my rising heart! But, down! 
Fool. Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did to the eels when she put 
’em i’ the paste alive; she knapp’d ’em o’ the coxcombs with 
a stick, and cried, ‘‘ Down, wantons, down! ’’66 (104-126, passim.) 


When Lear fails to enlist Regan in his cause he acts again his ad- 
miration, again calls down vengeance upon Goneril. 


62In the first scene of Act II Gloucester receives a shock almost as great as 
Lear’s, but for obvious reasons his grief cannot have such an emphasis. 
Regan. How dost, my lord? 
Glou. O, madam, my old heart is crack ’d, it’s erack’d! ... 
O, lady, lady, shame would have it hid! (II. i. 91-92, 95.) 
63L]. 27-95, passim., 157, 172, 177-80. 
64It has been supposed that Shakespeare found the disease of the mother in 
Harsnett. Craig says that Lear is incorrect in so diagnosing his trouble. 


6>The idea that the mind suffers with the body is widespread. See pp. 18, 19, 
5. 


66Shakespeare and others were fully conscious of the humorous possibilities 
of the conventions they employed. 
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Lear. [To Kent.] O, are you free? 
Some other time for that. Beloved Regan, 
Thy sister’s naught. O Regan, she hath tied 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindness, like a vulture, here. [Points to his 

heart 
I can speak to thee; thou’lt not believe6? 
With how deprav’d a quality—O, Regan! 
Regan. I pray you, sir, take patience. . . 

Lear. ‘‘ Dear daughter, I confess that I am old; [Kneeling] 
Age is unnecessary. On my knees I beg 
That you’ll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food.’’ 

Regan. Good sir, no more; these are unsightly tricks. 

Return you to my sister 

Lear. [Rising.] Never, Regan: 
She hath abated me of half my train; 
Look’d black upon me; struck me with her tongue, 
Most serpent-like, upon the very heart... 

Corn. Fie, sir, fie! 
. .. [Goneril has entered] 

Lear. O Regan, will you take her by the hand? (II. iv. 133-197, passim.) 


Later Lear strives for control by saying that he will not bid the 
thunder-bearer shoot, the reverse of a sentiment usually found in 
curses, and still later seeks to avoid a coneupiscent grief: 


O sides, you are too tough ;68 

Will you yet hold?... 

Lear. I prithee, daughter, do not make me mad; 
But not chide thee; 
Let shame come when it will, I do not call it. 
I do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove... 
I can be patient; ... 

Kegan, Give ear, sir to my sister; 

For those that mingle reason with your passion 
Must be content to think you old, ... 

Lear. But, for true need,— 
You heavens, give me that patience, patience I need! 
You see me here, you gods, a poor old man 


67Note how simply the old concept of stoppage of voice through grief is in- 
troduced here. Cf. Julius Caesar, IIT. ii, 110-12. sina 


6sThis representation of shock is entirely typical: 
Hamlet. Hold, my heart, 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 
But bear me stiffly up. (I. v. 93-95.) ; 
Cleopatra. [affected injury]. Help me away, dear Charmian; I shall fall. 
It cannot be thus long, the sides of nature 
Will not sustain it: (I. iii, 15-17) 
Antony. Off, pluck off! 
The seven-fold shield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart. O, cleave, my sides! 
Heart, once be stronger than thy continent, 
Crack thy frail case! (IV. xiv. 37-41) 
Coriolanus. Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it. (V. vi. 103-104) 
Another common device for representing shock is fainting. Cf. Cym. I. i. 130- 
31; W.T., IIL. ii. 174-5, 149-50; Macb. II. iii. 124-131; J.C., V. iii. 58; R.§-J. 
III. ii. 57; Per., LT. ii. 77; AGC., IV. ix, 15-18; Antonio § Mellida, 1552-57. 
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As full of grief as age; wretched in both! 

If it be you that stirs these daughters’ hearts 

Against their father, fool me not so much 

To bear it tamely; touch me with noble anger, 

And let not women’s weapons, water drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks! No, you unnatural hags, 

I will have such revenges on you both 

That all the world shall—I will do such things,— 

What they are, yet I know not; but they shall be 

The terrors of the earth. You think I’ll weep: 

No, I’ll not weep. 

I have full cause of weeping; but this heart 

Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 

Or ere I’ll weep. O, Fool! I shall go mad! (II. iv. 200-289, 

passim.) 

This is a prime example of vitalized convention. Naturalness and 
sincerity arise from Lear’s immediate awareness of those about him 
and from the rapid changes in his mood—from patience to curses, 
from prayer to anger, from an attempt to check tears to a fear of 
madness. The stock revenge speech of Elizabethan drama included 
threats of cruel punishments, which might be named specifically 
as in Othello or suggested vaguely as too horrible for belief or 
description. In Lear’s inability to tell what he will do the con- 
vention has been turned into a supreme representation of helpless- 
ness. Shakespeare is often so close to his characters in important 
scenes that conventional ideas undergo subtle changes. A common 
sentiment becomes something more than common when expressed 
by a Lear, with his past and future of suffering and his growing 
sense of the forms and shapes of evil in the world. 

In contrast to that just cited, the description of emotion after 
the second act is reduced to a minimum, consisting largely of brief 
statements woven skillfully into the dialogue.® 

Lear. No, I will be the pattern of all patience; I will say nothing... 
My wits begin to turn. . .7° 
I have one part in my heart 
That’s sorry yet for thee. (IIT. ii. 37-38, 67, 72-73) 
Lear. Wilt break my heart? 
Kent. T had rather break mine own. Good my lord, enter. 
Lear. Thou think’st ’t is much that this contentious storm 
Invades us to the skin; so’t is to thee; 
But where the greater malady is fix’d, 
The lesser is scarce felt. . . 


When the mind’s free, 
The body’s delicate; the tempest in my mind 


69Other passages not quoted here which deserve mention: IT. iv. 236-39; ITT. 
i. 2; IIT. iv. 41-45, 62-63; IIT. v. 3-5, 10-11, 23-24; III. vii. 25-27, 79; IV. vii. 
15-20; IV. iii. 44-49; IV. iv. 2; V. ii. 8-11; V. iii. 157. The action in III. 
vii. is clearly visualized. 


70Neither this nor other descriptions of Lear’s madness are technical. 
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Lear. 


Lear. 


Kent. 
Kent. 


Edg. 
Kent. 


Edg. 


Kent. 
Edg. 


Lear. 


Edg. 
Lear. 
Glou. 
Lear. 


Doth from my senses take all feeling else 
Save what beats there. . . 
But I will punish home. 

No, I will weep no more. In such a night 

To shut me out! Pour on! I will endure. 

In such a night as this! O Regan, Goneril! 

Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all, 

O, that way madness lies; let me shun that ; 

No more of that... 

Prithee, go in thyself ; seek thine own ease. 

This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 

On things would hurt me more. But I'll go in.71 

(To the Fool.) In, boy; go first. .. 

Nay, get thee nm. (III. iv. 4-27, passim.) 

Now, all the plagues that in the pendulous air 

Hang fated o’er men’s faults light on thy daughters!72 (IIT. iv. 

69-70) 

Thou art the thing itself; unaccommodated man is no more 

but such a poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. Of, 

off, you lendings! come, unbutton here. (IIT. iv. 110-114) 

Importune him once more to go, my lord; 

His wits begin to unsettle. (III. iv. 166-67) 

All the power cf his wits have given way to his impatience. 

(III. vi. 4-5) 

Look, where he stands and glares! (IIT. vi. 25)73 

How do you, sir? Stand you not so amaz’d: 

Bless thy five wits! 

O pity! Sir, where is the patience now 

That you so oft have boasted to retain? 

My tears begin to take his part so much, 

They mar my counterfeiting.74 (III. vi. 35-64, passim.) 

Make no noise, make no noise; draw the curtains; so, so, so. 
(IIT. vi. 89-90) 

O thou side-piercing sight! ... 

There’s money for thee. 

O, let me kiss that hand! 

Let me wipe it first; it smells of mortality. . . 


Edg. I would not take this from report. It is; 


71Are lines 24-25 consistent with lines 6-9 in this scene? 

72Though we are not concerned here with methods of portraying madness other 
than direct description, it seems pertinent to remark that the use of hallucina- 
tions was common from the Spanish Tragedy forward. Shakespeare excels, of 
course, by presenting not merely the fantasies of an unbalanced mind but also 


the darker truths of existence which normal minds do not dwell upon. 
73Cf. Macbeth, I. iii. 51-52, 142; Hamlet, IIT. iv. 112, 116-124. 


74Here we have *‘ weeping in sympathy’’ again. Compare-the following. 


North. Had he been slaughter-man to all my kin, 
I should not for my life but weep with him, 
To see how inly sorrow gripes his soul. 
Q. Marg. What, weeping-ripe, my Lord Northumberland? 


(11I-Henry VI, I. iv. 169-72) 


Sir Charles. Sweet sister, every strain 
Of sorrow from your heart augments my pain; 
Your grief abounds, and hits against my breast. 


(A Woman Killed With Kindness, p. 15.) 


Ambiderter. O my hart! how my pulses doo beate, 
With sorrowful lamentations I am in such a heate! 
Ah, my hart, how for him it does sorrow! 


(Cambises, 740-42; ef. 1133-36.) 


Lear. 


Cor. 


Lear. 


Cor. 


Lear. 


Lear. 
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And my heart breaks at it... 
No rescue? What, a prisoner? I am even 
The natural fool of fortune. Use me well; 
You shall have ransom, Let me have surgeons; 
I am cut to the brains... 
No seconds? all myself? 
Why, this would make a man a man of salt, 
To use his eyes for garden water-pots, 
(Ay, and laying autumn’s dust. .. 
I will die bravely, like a smug bridegroom. What! 
I will be jovial... 
Then there’s life in ’t. Come, an you get it, you shall 
get it by running. Sa, sa, sa, sa. (IV. vi. 85-208, passim.) 
O my dear father! Restoration hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms that my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made! .. . 
He wakes; speak to him... 
You do me wrong to take me out of the grave. 
Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. . . 
I will not swear these are my hands. Let’s see; 
I feel this pin prick. Would I were assur’d 
Of my condition! 
O, look upon me, sir, 
And hold your hand in benediction o’er me. 
(No, sir,) you must not kneel... 
Be your tears wet? Yes, faith. I pray, weep not. 
(IV. vii. 26-71, passim.) 
Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense. Have I caught thee? 
He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven, 
And fire us hence like foxes. Wipe thine eyes; 
The good-years shall devour them, flesh and fell, 
Ere they shall make us weep. We'll see ’em starv’d first. 
(V. iii. 20-25) 


In contrast to the description of feeling in many other bereave- 
ment scenes in Shakespeare, that in the closing scene of King Lear 


is notable 


for its brevity and restraint. Specific ‘‘business’’ con- 


tinues in the lines. 


Lear. 


Kent. 
Lear. 


As a rule, 


simplicity 
sentials. 


Howl, howl, howl! O, you are men of stones? 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I’d use them so 

That heaven’s vault should crack. She’s gone for ever! ... 
This feather stirs; she lives! If it be so, 

It is a chance which does redeem all sorrows 

That ever I have felt. 

[Kneeling.] O my good master! 

Prithee, away... 

Pray you, undo this button. Thank you, sir. 

Do you see this? Look on her, look, her lips, 

Look there, look there! (Dies.)  (V. iii. 257-310, passim.) 


the description of emotion in King Lear tends toward 
and sincerity. The playwright was occupied with es- 
Yet it seems obvious that purely conventional and me- 


= ial 
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chanical procedures were a constant influence and an ever-present 
danger. A reading of Shakespeare’s plays as a whole will show 
that the description of emotion is extremely uneven—mechanical 
one moment, truly dramatie or lyrie the next. The only long-time 
trend discernible is an increasing tendency to rely on simple de- 
seriptive devices and an increasing awareness of their histrionic 
significance. It seems likely that the source of vitality in great 
scenes is not a superior knowledge of psychological theory but a 
superior dramatie and poetic gift. In the absence of specific evi- 
dence to the contrary it seems doubtful that Renaissance psychology 
contributed much to Shakespeare’s understanding of human be- 
havior beyond a few basic but important principles which may have 
been acquired indirectly and may have served simply as a starting 
point in his thought. 


Conclusion 


The evidence presented here, then, makes it seem probable that 
Shakespeare worked consciously at the composition of emotional 
scenes, using as a rule materials and methods which were the com- 
mon property of playwrights of the day. The full importance of 
the conventions which have been defined can be grasped only 
through (1) a reading of entire plays, (2) a close study of each 
convention as it is used throughout Shakespeare’s work, with at- 
tention to variations, especially nice adjustments to the characters 
being portrayed. Only through such an approach can those points 
be determined at which Shakespeare went beyond convention or 
beyond a common knowledge of psychology or even beyond expert 
opinion concerning human behavior, as I believe he did upon 
oceasion. Only through such an approach could one diseuss melan- 
choly, which as a rule is related more closely to character than 
are the more common emotions. Nor would the steady and in- 
creasingly skillful use of familiar materials revealed by such a 
study be the only evidence of compositional effort influenced by 
convention. As was suggested at the beginning, the direct descrip- 
tion of feeling was only one of the materials used in the portrayal 
of feeling or in the development of emotional scenes. Each stock 
emotional scene appears to have developed its own tone or poetic 
mood, expressed through a limited number of basic ideas.7> As 


7A few of these ideas have been named here, pp. 28-29, 59-61. The stock 
seenes include the inception and culmination of love, jealousy, fear, ete., and 
the presentation of revenge, disillusionment, murder, and bereavement. 
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far as such scenes are concerned the Elizabethan play was com- 
posed of definable movements or themes. Many of the basic ideas 
are undoubtedly universal, but the expression and the manner of 
introduction bear a particular stamp. 

As a simple illustration of this broader field of study, which I 
hope to discuss more fully in the future, and of the weaving of 
direct talk about emotion with other ideas, I conclude with a passage 
which enables the actors to ‘‘exceed for joy.’’ The mere existence 
of a clearly defined purpose and method, the mere fact that the 
same emotion had been treated many times in much the same way, 
was no clog to the Elizabethan poet. Repeated effort toward clear 
objectives may indeed have been a source of strength. 


Des. My dear Othello! 

Oth. It gives me wonder great as my content 
To see you here before me. O my soul’s joy! 
If after every tempest come such calms, 
May the winds blow till they have waken’d death! 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympus-high, and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heaven! If it were now to die, 
’T were now to be most happy; for, I fear, 
My soul hath her content so absolute 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

Des. The heavens forbid 
But that our loves and comforts should increase, 
Even as our days do grow! 

Oth. Amen to that, sweet powers! 
I cannot speak enough of this content ; 
It stops me here; it is too much of joy. 
And this, and this, the greatest discords be 
That e’er our hearts shall make! 

(Othello, II. i. 184-201) 76 


76This is one of Shakespeare’s finest treatments of joy. (The most original 
occurs in King Lear, V. iii. 8-25). That the question of conventional imagery 
arises is obvious. 
Pericles. O Helicanus, strike me, honoured sir; 
Give me a gash, put me to present pain; 
Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me 
O’erbear the shores of my mortality, 
And drown me with their sweetness 
(Pericles, V. i. 192-96) 
Pericles. This, this. No more, you gods! Your present kindness 
Makes my past miseries sports. You shall do well, 
That on the touching of her lips I may 
Melt and no more be seen. O, come, be buried 
A second time within these arms. 
(Pericles, V. iii. 40-44) 
Troilus. I am giddy; expectation whirls me round. 
The imaginary relish is so sweet 
That it enchants my sense; what will it be, 
When that the watery palates taste indeed 
Love’s thrice repured nectar? Death, I fear me, 
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Swooning destruction, or some joy too fine, 

Too subtle, potent, tun’d too sharp in sweetness 
For the capacity of my ruder powers. 

I fear it much; and I do fear besides 

That I shall lose distinction in my joys, 

As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 


The enemy flying. 
(Troilus and Cressida, IIT. ii. 19-30) 

Portia. How all the other passions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and rash-embrae’d despair, 

And shuddering fear, and green-ey’d jealousy! 

O love, 

Be moderate; allay thy ecstasy; 

In measure rein thy joy; scant this excess! 

I feel too much thy blessing; make it less, 


For fear I surfeit. 
(Merchant of Venice, III. ii. 108, ff) 
Andrugio. Sweet son, sweet son: I can speake no more. 
My joyes passion flowes above the shoare, 
And choakes the current of my speach— 
(Antonio and Mellida, 194-96) 
Like other common themes, this was burlesqued: 
Jasper. Oh, my joys! 
Whither will you transport me? Let not fulnes 
Of my poor buried hopes come up together 
And overcharge my spirits. 
(The Knight of the Burning Pestle, III. i. 55-58) 
The passage from Othello should be compared closely with the following: 
Aeneas. Swell raging seas, frowne wayward destinies, 
Blow windes, threaten ye Rockes and sandie shelfes, 
This is the harbour that Aeneas seekes, 
Lets see what tempests can annoy me now. 
(The Tragedie of Dido, 1263-66) 
Romeo. but come what sorrow can, 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight. 
Do thou but close our hands with holy words, 
Then love-devouring Death do what he dare; 
It is enough I may but call her mine. 
(Romeo and Juliet, IT. vi. 3-8) 
Cf. Cymbeline V. v. 232, 263; The Tragedy of Dido, 728-30; Two Gentlemen, V. 
iv. 119-20; Antonio and Mellida, 1930-36; Sophonisba, p. 209 (Mermaid Series). 
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SPECTACULAR SCENIC EFFECTS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PANTOMIME 


By WELLS 
North Texas State Teachers College 


The English stage has never been particularly distinguished for 
any marked adherence to the dictates of classical critics; despite 
Aristotle’s dictum that spectacle is one of the least desirable of 
dramatie effects, English creators of theatrical entertainment have 
constantly ignored this conviction of the first of the great dramatic 
critics. When William Davenant began to lay emphasis on scenes 
and machines in the publie theatres, he was not only following the 
lead of the Jonsonian masques but he was also cultivating a ten- 
deney that was to play an important role in the drama for more 
than a hundred and fifty years after his death. All during the 
latter years of the seventeenth century, ‘‘dramatic’’ operas of the 
Davenant type, spectacular masques, and such amazing farees as 
Aphra Behn’s Emperor of the Moon consistently gained in popu- 
larity. With the advent of the eighteenth century, stage spectacle 
and entre-acte novelties played a more and more prominent part 
in the theatrical offerings of the day. In answer to this increasing 
taste for spectacle, John Rich and others of his ilk developed one 
of the strangest types of dramatic entertainment ever seen on any 
stage. I refer to the eighteenth-century pantomime, a peculiar 
hybrid of dance, song, and spectacle first rising into prominence 
in the fall of 1723. One of the most notable things about these 
pantomimes is the splendid use to which they put stage scenery. 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields and later Covent Garden vied with Drury 
Lane in displaying every device of stagecraft to secure strikingly 
spectacular scenes that would leave the novelty-mad audiences 
gasping in awed admiration. 

From the very beginning the pantomimes sought to astound their 
patrons by all sorts of devices. Thurmond’s Harlequin Doctor 
Faustus (D.L., Nov. 26, 1723) provides us not only with fire-spit- 


1For recent treatments of the subject see E. L. Avery, ‘‘ Dancing and Panto- 
mime on the English Stage, 1700-1737,’’ Studies in Philology, xxx1 (1934), 
417-52, and my article ‘‘Some Notes on the Early Eighteenth-Century Pan- 
tomime,’’ Zbid., (1935), 598-607. 
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ting dragons and artificial legs that appear dancing from nowhere 
but also with magic transformations and the realistic spectacle of 
a blazing building. Harlequin, fleeing from his pursuers, seeks 
refuge in a barn where threshers are at work. When they refuse 
him aid, he, with his magie wand, changes them ‘‘into wisps of 
straw’’ and ‘‘they jump out of the barn.’’ But a bit later the 
mob drives Harlequin from his refuge, whereupon he ‘‘ waves his 
wand, and immediately the Barn is set on fire.’’? Still more astound- 
ing is a statue ‘‘compos’d of Clockwork’’ which is ‘‘chang’d into 
a woman’’; while the pedestal, changing ‘‘to a chariot drawn by 
dogs .. . drives out.’’ A few scenes later Harlequin and his gang 
rob a shop and ‘‘fly away upon four spirits in the shapes of a 
Cat, a Hog, a Goat, and an Owl.’’ Truly an elevating spectacle. 

Rich, not to be outdone by his rivals, retorted with The Necro- 
mancer: or, Harlequin Doctor Faustus (L.1.F., Dee. 20, 1723), a 
piece in which whirling windmills and a fire-spitting dragon larger 
and more fierce looking than anything yet seen on the stage vied 
with each other for the adulation of the town.*| Drury Lane was 
completely outdone and Rich universally hailed as the supreme 
purveyor of stage spectacle. His rivals in the other house accepted 
the challenge, although reluctantly, and the battle was on. There- 
after spectacular novelties were the order of the day; and to him 
who could most surprise, the audience awarded the palm. 

Soon after the above mentioned pieces there appeared Harlequin 
Sorcerer (L. I. F., Jan. 21, 1725). As prepared by John Rich and 
Lewis Theobald, it was a dazzling spectacle indeed. On the first 
scene the curtain rises and ‘‘discovers dark rocky Caverns, by the 
side of a Wood, illumin’d by the Moon; Birds of Omen promisecu- 
ously flying, Flashes of Lightning faintly striking.’’ This is fol- 
lowed by a witch dance and a ‘‘Symphony, while a Flock of Witches 
fly across, Harleqvin in a Post Chaise flying swiftly after.’’* That 
elusive hero of the pantomime has many startling adventures, the 
spectacular nature of which is indicated by an account of a per- 
formance of Harlequin Sorcerer published in The Gentlemen’s 
Magazine.” In one scene, according to this account, Harlequin 


2All references here are to the edition of 1724. 

‘For further indication of the nature of this piece see my article as cited 
above. 

4Edition of 1725. 

5xx (1752), 52. The business of the harlequinade of this piece was never 
published; since the ‘‘comic’’ part of the pantomimes was frequently changed, 
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starts to climb up a half built house with men on the scaffoldings 
only to have the whole thing collapse and suddenly be converted 
into a garden wall. Then almost immediately ‘‘ Harlequin is turn’d 
into an old woman, and the scene converted into a wall with ballads 
and coloured wooden prints strung upon it.’’ A bit later the scene 
is changed to the back of a farmhouse with the view of a shed and 
‘a copper with a fire burning under it,’’ whereupon the obliging 
Harlequin turns himself into a washerwoman ‘‘and on striking a 
mound of flints mixed with earth, it is immediately turned into a 
washing tub and stand.’’ Thus our piebald adventurer moves on 
to the end, which comes in a blaze of glory with Pluto and Pro- 
serpine descending in a ‘‘machine’’ to receive the adulation of their 
entire court and to weleome Harlequin as a worthy subject. ‘‘The 
stage is extended to a prodigious depth, closing with a prospect 
of fine gardens and a temple,’’ says our unknown correspondent 
of The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

In a subsequent production, Lewis Theobald rose to even further 
spectacular creations; his The Rape of Proserpine, with the Birth 
and Adventures of Harlequin (L.1.F., Feb. 13, 1727) was a piece 
long in preparation and impatiently awaited by the town.* The 
curtain of this entertainment rises on ‘‘The Gardens of Ceres, with 
the Palace at a Distance.’’ Almost immediately Ceres, on her way 
to Phrygia, appears in her chariot, drawn through the air by 
dragons, to bid her nymphs adieu and to remind them to erect a 
trophy to Jove, in accordance with which command they erect 


a Trophy ... that is form’d of the Spoils of the Giants whom Jupiter over- 

came. An Earthquake is felt, and part of the Building falls; and through the 

Ruins of the fall’n Palace, Mount Aetna appears, and emits Flames. Beneath 

. Giant is seen to rise, but is dash’d to pieces by a Thunderbolt hurled from 
upiter. 


Ever with emphasis on the spectacular the piece proceeds, offering 
glimpses of both hell and ‘‘The Elysian Fields’’ together with a 
nymph, who ‘‘offering to speak is turn’d into a Brook.’” 


the incidents mentioned here were probably found in a version much later than 
the original production. 


6The ‘‘ Advertisement’’ to Harlequin Sorcerer states: ‘‘The Expectation 
which has been rais’d in the Town of seeing a Dramatick Entertainment, call’d 
The Rape of Proserpine, obliges us to acquaint ’em, that tho’ several of the 
principal scenes, machines, and other Parts of Decoration are finish’d, yet be- 
ing disappointed of some very necessary Persons from abroad ... we have 
deferr’d the same for some time longer.’’ A Dramatick Entertainment, call’d 
Harlequin Sorcerer . .. London (T. Wood), 1725. 


7All quotations here are taken from the 1727 edition of the piece. 
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Another popular theme for spectacle was the Perseus and Andro- 
meda story, this apparently first being employed for such a purpose 
by the dancing master John Weaver in his The Shipwreck; or, 
Perseus and Andromeda (D.L., April 2, 1717). Some ten years 
later the managers of Drury Lane undertook to use the story as 
a basis for their answer to the spectacular offerings of the rival 
house. Accordingly John Weaver and one Mons. Roger reworked 
this story, turning it into an elaborate spectacle known as Perseus 
and Andromeda with the Rape of Columbine; or, the Flying Lovers 
(D.L., Nov. 15, 1728). The opening scene reveals Medusa’s cavern 
with her sister Gorgons in attendance, while through the ‘‘rocks’’ 
there appears the ‘‘prospect’’ of a desolate country in which all 
the people have been turned to stone. Upon this scene in due 
course arrives the avenging Perseus to decapitate Medusa. As her 
blood flows, horrid monsters spring up and seek to devour Perseus. 
Presently from the same blood springs the winged Pegasus, on 
whose back our hero flies away. In a later scene, as the published 
version has it,’ the curtain rises on the ‘‘prospect’’ of a sea 
‘‘bounded with rocks.’’? Cepheus and Cassiopea have arrived on 
a visit to their daughter Andromeda, the visit being celebrated by 
a suitable number of bizarre dances. In the midst of these a storm 
arises and the waves roll and roar. As the storm rages, four 
Tritons spring from the sea and bind Andromeda to a rock to be 
devoured by the sea monster, but Perseus arrives on the wings of 
the storm and the stage machinery to beat off the monster. This 
scene was evidently done with striking effect. 

As was the case in many other pantomimes, however, Rich took 
the same theme and went the forees of Drury Lane one better. His 
version of the story was written by Lewis Theobald and was known 
as Perseus and Andromeda; or, The Spaniard Outwitted (L.1.F., 
Jan. 2, 1730). This was a magnificent spectacle lavishly staged 
and popular through a series of revivals down to 1767.2 It is 
substantially the same as the Drury Lane version but does not show 
the tying of Andromeda to the rock. Instead, after we hear that 
she has been so treated, the scene ‘‘opens to a Prospect of the Sea; 


SBritish Museum, Plays, v. Call No. 1170.g.5. The volume has no press mark. 

®This piece held the stage regularly up to 1752 except for a lapse of six years 
from 1743 to 1749, being performed 367 times. There was a gala revival in 
1764 with an intermittent run of three years, adding 87 performances to the 
total. (See the advertisements in the newspapers in the Burney Collection in the 
British Museum and the playbills of the Kemble-Devonshire Collection in the 
Huntington Library.) 
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Andromeda bound to a Rock. The Monster appears . . . Perseus 
flies down, and fights with the Monster.’’ After Perseus conquers, 
‘The Sea grows calm,’’ which paves the way for the grand finale, 
where ‘‘The Palace of Venus descends, in it the Goddess, Cupid, 
Hymen, the Graces, Loves, Sports.’’?° 

From an eye-witness we have evidence that this scene was real- 
istically handled. Tate Wilkinson describes the flight of Perseus 
here as follows: ‘‘Perseus, like a flaming God, suspended by a 
wheel of large circumference, was whirled with great velocity 
around the theatrie clouds, and struck with his mighty sword the 
frightful Gorgons, who midst raging billows was ready to seize 
the chained Andromeda.’’* And with reference to Rich’s revival 
of this production at Covent Garden in 1748, the same commentator 
remarks: ‘‘The scene of the Dragon, and Perseus on his flying 
horse, with Andromeda chained to the rock, the rising Dome, and 
the Lion, were the principal parts of the entertainment; and all 
done well, as was all pantomime business under the direction of 
Mr. Rich.’"? The popularity of this spectacular performance is 
attested by the fact that it held the public’s faney in repeated 
revivals for nearly forty years, being performed some four hundred 
and fifty-four times. (See note supra.) 

The ‘‘prospect’’ mentioned several times in the above paragraphs 
seems to have been a device popular with the pantomimists. These 
‘“prospects’’ were, apparently, elaborate ‘‘drops’’ painted with a 
nice eye to perspective and used to furnish a background either of 
horror or beauty against which the spectacular feats of the ‘‘comic’’ 
or ‘‘serious’’ part of the pantomime might be performed. ‘‘Pros- 
pects’’ were used in conjunction with other scenic devices to fill 
in effectively the back of the stage. No efforts were spared in 
making an impressive scene. For instance, the Drury Lane Cupid 
and Psyche; or, Colombine Courtesan (Feb., 1734) opens as 
follows: 

After an Overture of grand Musick, the Curtain rises, and the Stage appears 
eover’d over with Clouds; which, breaking up by degrees, Jupiter and Juno are 


discover’d on a magnificent Throne; and Neptune, Apollo, Pallas, Mercury, 
Venus, Cupid, Psyche, &c. rang’d as in council, one each Side of the Stage.13 


10References here are to the 1730 edition. 


11Tate Wilkinson, Memoirs of His Own Life, York (Wilson, Spence, & Maw- 
man), 1790, 1, 118. 


12Jbid., rv, 145. 
13The 1734 edition. 
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This scene must have required some skillful manipulation of gauze 
veils against elaborately painted ‘‘prospects.’’ The representation 
of clouds gradually breaking up and slowly disappearing would 
have to be done with realistic effect to avoid the boos and catcalls 
with which an eighteenth-century audience was all too willing to 
punish an unlucky stage manager who failed to please his customers. 

Many striking instances of the use of clouds for scenic effects 
are to be found in the pantomimes of this century. In the final 
scene of Edward Phillips’ Royal Chace (C.G., Jan. 23, 1736) we 
are told that ‘‘A cloud descends, and takes up Jupiter; then break- 
ing, discovers Jupiter and the rest of the Heathen Gods.’’* This 
must have required some ingenious machinery; though, of course, 
the clouds could have broken by the simple device of sliding two 
painted panels apart. The ‘‘descent,’’ however, must have been 
accomplished by one of the ‘‘machines’’ which enabled various men 
and gods to fly at will about the realm of pantomime. Jupiter 
having been taken up by this ‘‘cloud,”’ sliding ‘‘flats’’ appropriate- 
ly painted might give a very good representation of what the script 
eails for. 

Another interesting use of a cloud for spectacular effect appears 
in a popular Covent Garden Pantomime of 1797. The piece is 
based on Lewis’s The Monk and is called Raymond and Agnes; or, 
The Castle of Lindenbergh.* At the appropriate point in the 
pantomimie representation of this famous narrative, Raymond is 
following the bloody nun down a dreary and awesome road. At- 
tempting to embrace what he fondly thinks is the figure of his 
loved one, the astonished hero sees the spectre melt into thin air, 
while a ‘‘cloud rises from the earth bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: PROTECT THE CHILD OF THE MURDER’D AGNES.”’ Just how this 
scene was contrived it is interesting to speculate. Certain we are 
that some careful use of the paint brush was required to create 
this mysterious ghost ridden scene with its sudden vanishings and 
suddenly appearing clouds. 

The skill of the stage painter is well illustrated in numerous 
other pantomimes of the century. A good example of this type 
of thing is to be found in Henry Woodward’s The Genii. An 
Arabian Night’s Entertainment (D.L., Dee. 26, 1752). This pan- 


14The 1736 edition. 
15This piece was first acted on March 16, 1797, and published the same year. 
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tomime was never printed, but a contemporary commentator de- 
scribes the opening scene as follows: 

After a pretty overture the rising Curtain discovers the scene of a grove, sup- 
posed to be form’d by enchantment, and the expression thereof is so romantic, 


that the design seems to equal the pencil; it consists of leafy wings, intermix’d 
with flowers forming Arches, and terminates with an extensive continuation. 


Enthusiastically our correspondent continues to describe this pan- 
tomime, which, he says, ‘‘for beauty of scenery, elegance of dress, 
propriety of musick, and regularity of design’’ exceeds all ‘‘the 
boasted grandeur or Harlequin Sorcerer.’’ Certain rural scenes 
pleased him especially ; and after describing one in which reapers 
appear reaping real sheaves, he passes to another with the state- 
ment: ‘‘Now drops a scene containing a rural prospect which 
exceeds any landskip yet shewn on the stage.’’ But his greatest 
praise he reserves for the concluding scene. It, he remarks, ‘‘beg- 
gars all description; the most romantic eastern accounts of sump- 
tuous palaces are but faint to this display of beauty, this glow of 
light, this profusion of glittering gems, which adorn the whole, 
and much exceeds all expectation.’’** To be sure we must keep 
in mind that this extravagant praise may be a ‘‘puff,’’ to which 
device the theatre managers of those days were not averse; but 
even allowing for the exaggeration which may be due to the ad- 
vertising motif, we still must admit that The Genii is worthy of 
some attention. Its undoubted popularity gives evidence of this 
fact, this piece having held the boards almost continuously from 
its appearance on December 26, 1752, till March, 1753, during which 
period it was performed thirty-nine times. And for the next thirty 
years it was one of Drury Lane’s most popular offerings, its last 
revival being in 1780, at which time it was announced with ‘‘ Alter- 
ations and Additions . . . to conclude with a GRAND SEA-FIGHT &c.’”"" 

The productions of these versatile stage painters satisfied the 
romantic longings of the eighteenth-century theatre-goers. Perhaps 
more than we realize the average man of that day was eagerly in- 
terested in the unfamiliar, the remote, and the faraway. Certainly 
as the century advanced, the pantomimes played an important role 
in furnishing the man in the street with sights of strange and 
unusual things. In the Larpent Mss. of the Huntington Library 


16London Magazine, xxt1 (1752), 69 ff; ef. also Ladies Magazine, tv, Jan. 6, 
1753; The Scourge, No. 14, Dee. 28, 1752. 

17See the advertisements of the newspapers in the Burney Collection and the 
playbills of the Kemble-Devonshire Collection. 
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there is the Ms. of a pantomime called The Lord Mayor’s Day; or, 
A Flight from Lapland, first performed at Covent Garden, No- 
vember 25, 1782.18 This piece opens with ‘‘a view of Lapland, 
wild and romantic, at a distance high mountains cover’d with Snow, 
hanging Cliffs with large Icicles, a Lake of Ice interspers’d with 
Islands of Frost, near the front of the stage, a Cottage.’’ It closes, 
according to the playbills, with ‘‘a Representation of the LoRD 
MAYOR’S SHOW ON THE WATER.”’ 

Further evidence of the romantic appeal provided by the stage 
painter is furnished by O’Keeffe’s famous pantomime called Omar; 
or, A Trip Around the World (C.G., Dee. 21, 1785), a piece to 
which the renowned de Loutherbourg applied his talents. One 
scene gives us ‘‘A View of the Great Bay of Otaheite at Sun-set. 
On one side a magie Palace—the Bay filled with ships and boats.’’?® 
These scenes of the sea were realistic enough too, as is indicated 
by the opening scene of Charles Dibdin’s Touchstone ; or, Harlequin 
Traveller (C.G., Jan. 4, 1779), on which the curtain rises to reveal 
‘‘A Desart Island—a number of barren rocks are scattered about 
irregularly, and at a distance is seen an agitated sea—Harlequin 
gains the shore upon a plank.’’*® The Larpent Ms. of this panto- 
mime is even more striking, for here is added to the above direction 
the following: ‘‘and a ship near sinking—after various struggles 
she goes to the bottom.’’*. No pains were spared in providing the 
illusion of realism. The painter was rendered every assistance 
that elaborate properties and machinery could furnish. In Obi; 
or, Three Finger’d Jack, a pantomime produced at the Haymarket 
in June, 1800, one scene opens with a view of a wild and desolate 
island, showing a precipitous cliff rising above the sea. From this 
cliff a few minutes later one of the characters is thrown into the 
water and is apparently in danger of drowning, but ‘‘at last 
reaches a Boat, gets into it and rows off.’’2. Evidently there was 
some sort of tank on the stage which, with ingeniously painted 
surroundings, provided an adequate representation of the sea. 
Judging by the stage directions, we must conclude that real water 
made its appearance in many of these ocean scenes. 


1SLarpent, 29M9. See also playbills of Kemble-Devonshire Collection. 
194 Short Account of the New Pantomi l " . 
Cadell), 1785, f ime called Omas . . . London (T 
20The Songs, Choruses, §c. in The Touchstone: ) 
v€ Touchstone; or Harlequin Traveller .. 


21Larpent, 2184. This Ms. is that of the ‘‘gala’’ revival i 
22Larpent, 3881. gala’’ revival in 1789. 
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Undoubtedly the pantomimes furnished much of the romance of 
life for the majority of the citizens of London. No strange tale or 
figure was exempt, and anything that caught the public fancy 
sooner or later made its appearance on the pantomime stage. Such 
widely separated persons as Omai, Robinson Crusoe, and Ossian 
furnished the framework for the antics of Harlequin against a 
background as gorgeous and as thrillingly spectacular as painted 
canvas and stage machinery could make it. 

Besides the product of the painter’s art, other things of a spec- 
tacular nature were featured in these pantomimes. The amazing 
skill in sudden transformations and quick changes of scene we have 
already noted several examples of, and to this we shall refer again 
presently. Other surprising novelties that we should like to men- 
tion briefly are clever acrobatic feats, mechanical devices of various 
sorts, and stupendous processions. 

Acrobatie skill was a prime requisite for anyone who wished to 
succeed as Harlequin, for in his escapes he had to take some perilous 
leaps, at times with disastrous results. Both Chetwood and Victor 
bear witness to this fact.2* Some indication of the dangerous feats 
performed by Harlequin may be seen in Cephalus and Procris 
(D.L., Oct. 28, 1730), where Harlequin is shot from a mortar into 
the house of Colombine. And further evidence of the acrobatic 
skill necessary to performers in these pieces is to be found in the 
advertisement for a pantomime called The Devil in the Wood; or, 
Harlequin Executed to be played at the Lemon Street theatre in 
Goodman’s Fields. This advertisement states that the 


celebrated Miss Rayner will walk upon a slanting Rope 80 feet long one End be- 
ing fasten’d at the Further End of the Stage and the other in the Upper Gal- 
lery ... Mr. Williams will run up a plank 18 feet high, and throw a somersault 
from the Top with two lighted Flambeaux in his Hands.24 


All the Harlequins of the day were skillful acrobats and trained 
to fly through the air without the aid of a trapeze. John Rich him- 
self was an excellent performer of acrobatie stunts, which fact 
added a great deal to the success of his pantomimes. In 1753 Arthur 
Murphy recounts his conversation in a coffee-house with a ‘‘ Theatri- 
eal Projector,’’ who laments the days of old when Lun was in his 
prime. This mysterious ‘‘Projector’’ says in part: 

23See W. R. Chetwood, A General View of the Stage, London (W. Owen), 


1749, p. 138; and Benjamin Victor, The History of the Theatres of London and 
Dublin, London (T. Davies), 1771, m1, 178. 


24General Advertiser, July 2, 1744. 
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... it must have given the quickest Sensations of Surprize to an Audience, to 
see him in the character of Harlequin, making his escape into the Tub—(the 
Tub, Sir, is the Box over the Stage Door) and when he was closely pursued by 
his enemies, it must have been delightful to perceive him, dart, as quick as an 
arrow to its destined mark, or with the celerity of a Bird in the Air, from the 
Place, where the whole house imagined him destitute of the means of an Escape, 
into the opposite Box, and there stand laughing at his Pursuers . . . 25 


Despite the fact that this statement may be somewhat exaggerated, 
we gain from it a rather vivid impression of Lun’s acrobatie ability. 
He, as the great outstanding Harlequin of his day, was admired 
and imitated by all other pretenders to the gentle art of panto- 
mime. 

The various mechanical devices of these pantomimes were ex- 
tremely popular, especially fountain and waterfall scenes, which 
by means of tin, pewter, or real water were made to appear as 
realistic as one could desire. The first use that I have found of 
the flowing fountain in a pantomime is in Cephalus and Procris 
at Drury Lane, October 28, 1730,2° where we have ‘‘a beautiful 
Garden, adorn’d with eight statues of the Heathen Deities, and 
several running Fountains.’”** In Orpheus and Eurydice (C.G., 
Feb. 12, 1740) there is a scene showing ‘‘A Grove terminated with 
a Water-Fall,’’** but just how realistic this was there is no way 
of saying. However, there was a fountain scene added to Harlequin 
Sorcerer on January 13, 1753, ‘‘which for Elegance of Design, 
Beauty of Painting, and ingenious Invention in the mechanism, 
was received by the numerous spectators with universal applause.’’?* 
Of this scene Wilkinson remarks, ‘‘. . . the machinery . . . I think 
surpassed any pantomime quirk I remember’’ ;*° and Samuel Foote, 
in a letter to Sir John Delaval, written January 17, 1753, reports 
that the Sorcerer has been ‘‘revived with a New piece of Machinery 
that is elegantly designed and happily executed; the subject is a 
Fountain.’’*? 

The fact that both tin and real water were used in such scenes 
is indicated by a prologue which Garrick spoke during the winter 


2>Gray’s Inn Journal, No. 46, Sept. 1, 1753. 
26Daily Post. 

27The edition of 1733. 

28The edition of 1739. 

29Public Advertiser, Jan. 15, 1753. 
30Memoirs, 174. 


31H. S. Wyndham, Annals of Covent Garden Theatre, London (Chatto & 
Windus), 1906, 1, 123. 
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of 1758. Wilkinson quotes this*? but does not say exactly when 
Garrick delivered it. This prologue runs in part as follows: 

What eager transport stares from ev’ry eye, 

When pullies rattle and our genii fly; 

When tin Cascades, like falling waters gleam, 

Or through the canvas bursts the real stream; 


While thirsty Islington laments in vain, 
Half her New River, roll’d to Drury-Lane. 


Further evidence of the nature of these ‘‘ecascades’’ is offered by 
John Hawkesworth’s satirical suggestion for an intended panto- 
mime as published in the Adventurer, No. 3, November 14, 1752.** 
This ‘‘pantomime’’ was to deal with the labours of Hercules, and 
for the cleansing of the Augean stables the satirist remarks, ‘‘I 
shall therefore let loose a whole river of pewter to glitter along 
the stage, far surpassing any little clinking cascade of tin, that 
the Playhouse or Vauxhall ean boast of.’’** 

Just how these flowing cascades were managed it is hard to say. 
In fact a jealous guarding of such secrets seems to have been the 
practice of stage managers. Wilkinson says that in this matter 
Rich was peculiarly secretive and 
kept his holy rites and mysteries of serpents, lions, druids, &e. sacred from the 
inspection of all curious prying inspectors. Nor would he have had his magical 
sword interrupted, or his fountains and cascades stopped in their munificent 
flow to the admiring and astonished crowds in front, to have pleased all the 
Nobility in the Kingdom.35 

The above reference to Rich and his ‘‘serpents’’ brings to mind 
an ingenious mechanical serpent that amazed and delighted the 
town in the spring of 1740. This device was used in Orpheus and 
Eurydice and was apparently quite realistic. The following news 
item indicates this fact and points out as well the effective forest 
scenery used by Rich in this pantomime: 

Orpheus and Eurydice ... draws the whole town to Covent Garden Theatre... 
The performance is grand as to the scenery. What pleases almost everybody, 
is a regular growth of trees, represented more like Nature than what has yet 
been seen upon the stage; and the representation of a serpent, so lively, as to 
frighten half the Ladies who see it. It is, indeed, curious in its kind, being 
wholly a piece of Machinery, that enters, performs its exercise of head, body 


and tail, in a most surprizing manner, and rushes behind the Curtain with a 
velocity scarce credible. It is about a foot and a half in circumference, at the 


32Memoirs, 1, 45. 

33See also London Magazine, xx1 (1752), 519 ff; and Ladies Magazine, Jan. 
6, 1753. 

34There was a much admired cascade of tin at Vauxhall Gardens. 

3850p. cit., Iv, 118. 
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thickest part, and far exceeds the former custom of stuffing a boy into such 
likeness.36 

Rich, though a capable creator of spectacle, was not the inventor 
of this serpent, which rather intricate mechanism was constructed 
by a contemporary mechanical artist, who, according to Genest, 
was ‘‘intoxicated with his suecess; and turned his hands and head 
to nothing else but serpents,’’ with the result that the unfortunate 
man, having successfully satisfied the public’s curiosity with his 
first serpent, found himself with nests of unsold mechanical vipers 
on his hands and eventually was ‘‘ruined, bankrupt, and undone.’ 

Even though Rich did not create this wondrous serpent, he has 
still other claims to mechanical genius in the creation of stage 
machinery. One of his spectacular creations in Apollo and Daphne, 
as it was acted in March, 1748, called forth the enthusiastic praise 
of Tate Wilkinson, who remarks: 
.. . late in March 1748, Mr. Rich brought forward Apollo and Daphne, which 
drew good houses... The Scene of the Sun rising had a fine effect; and I am 
astonished so superb a constructed piece of Machinery is not made use of now 
at Covent Garden, as introductory to some new Pantomime: For the Scene 
with Morpheus, Mystery, and Slumber, preparatory to the appearance of the’ 
Sun in its Meridian had a wonderful effect.38 

The mechanical ingenuity of the stage managers of these panto- 
mimes is truly of a high order. The numerous ‘‘sinkings’’ and 
‘‘flyings’’ with flame-spitting dragons appearing from nowhere 
and brilliantly costumed gods or goddesses riding on the clouds 
were sufficient to tax the ability of a real magician. The rapid 
changes of scenery and the sudden transformations of a thing or 
a character into something entirely different present probably the 
most interesting problems of staging connected with these panto- 
mimes. This trick of rapid transformation, as we have noted, was 
a characteristic of the pantomimes from the very beginning of their 
sensational career, and these transformations were most realistically 
arranged by methods that deceived the eyes of the spellbound 
audience. In referring to the pantomimie treatment of Jupiter 
and Europa at Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, an early commentator remarks, 
“‘The Transformation of Jupiter into a Bull, is done in sight of 
the Audience; the contrivance and Deception is so excellent that 
we cannot account for it.’’® 


36Scots Magazine, 1 (1740), 113-4. 

37111, 618-19. 

380p. cit., Iv, 139. 

3°The Weekly Journal, or Saturday’s Post, April 6, 1723. 
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Other striking examples of the skill with which such things were 
managed we have already mentioned above. As further evidence 
of the mechanical ingenuity of these eighteenth-century stage man- 
agers we might note a scene from the pantomime of Cephalus and 
Procris (D.L., Oct. 28, 1730). In one place Harlequin takes refuge 
from his pursuers by hiding in a flower pot. His enemies start 
to stab him, but ‘‘A Rose-Tree springs up in the flower pot,’’ at 
which the surprised Pierot (one of Harlequin’s pursuers) runs out 
after an axe to cut the tree down. But the tree ‘‘immediately dis- 
appears, and discovers Harlequin transform’d into a Cat.’’ This 
‘‘eat’’ runs into the garden, where Harlequin’s enemies attempt 
to follow, but ‘‘the Garden Gates change into a couple of cages’’ 
and inclose them. Later in this piece Harlequin and Colombine 
take refuge in an arbour in the garden. When their enemies pull 
open the doors of this arbour, the thing ‘‘changes to a magnificent 
Chinese Palace’’ with Harlequin seated as the Emperor of China. 
To cap the climax, at the very end of this pantomime ‘‘A magnifi- 
cent Temple of Neptune rises out of the Sea.’’4° 

To the effect that these changes and transformations were quite 
realistically done there is much contemporary evidence. In addi- 
tion to that already presented we find further proof in James 
Miller’s satirical Harlequin Horace, or the Art of Modern Poetry. 
Miller comments as follows: 

The Feats of Faustus, and the Pranks of Jove 
Changed to a Bull, to earry off his Love; 

The Swimming Monster, and the flying Steed, 
Medusa’s cavern, and her Serpent-breed, 
Domes voluntarily rising from the Ground, 
And Yahoo Rich transform’d into a Hound, 


All acted with a Show of Truth Deceive, 
Which if related we should ne’er believe.41 


Later practitioners of the art of pantomime continued the tradi- 
tion so well established by their forebears; and as the eighteenth 
century drew to a close, the now traditional Christmas pantomimes 
continued as spectacles of amazing variety. Some twenty years 
after the death of Rich the anomolous ‘‘speaking pantomimes’’ be- 
gan to appear occasionally, and many sources besides Rich’s favorite 
mythology were drawn upon for pantomime material; but this mot- 
ley collection of theatrical monstrosities cannot be treated here. 

40The edition of 1733. 

“1Pp. 25-6. For this poem see A Collection of Pieces in Verse and Prose 


which have been Publish’d on the Occasion of the Dunciad, London (Savage), 
1732. 
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Suffice it to say that they kept up the old tradition of rapid and 
realistic transformation wrought by the magie wand of Harlequin. 

The pantomimes, however, had other things to offer besides these 
magic transformations. One of the favorite methods of producing a 
stupendous spectacle was to close the pantomime with a huge proces- 
sion of outlandish and lavishly dressed characters. From the ear- 
liest days in the century this method of amusing an audience was 
commonly employed in the most dignified productions. Rich’s pre- 
sentations of Henry VIII, Henry V, Coriolanus, The Rival Queens, 
and other suitable vehicles were always characterized by elaborate 
and well worked out processions and, wherever occasion offered, a 
representation of the ‘‘Coronation’’ with the ‘‘Ceremony of the 
Champion at Westminster.’’ Garrick also made use of such spec- 
tacular effects as witness the theatrical advertisements of the day 
and his gorgeous ‘‘Shakespeare Jubilee’ of 1769. The ‘‘Proces- 
sion,’’ however, was not a customary feature of the pantomime until 
comparatively late in the century. Then it began to appear with 
increasing frequency and magnificence, Covent Garden apparently 
excelling in such attractions. The Choice of Harlequin; or, The 
Indicn Chief, the Christmas pantomime at Covent Garden for 1781, 
was to close, according to the playbills, ‘‘ with the exact REPRESENTA- 
TION OF THE PROCESSION at an EASTERN MARRIAGE,’’ in which were 
‘three hundred persons,’’ including the bridegroom ‘‘most magnifi- 
cently habited, seated on an elephant under a canopy, and smoking 
a hubble-bubble.’’#? 

Another example of the elaborate procession was the one which 
terminated the grand pantomimical extravaganza known as The 
Lord Mayor’s Day; or, A Flight From Lapland (C.G., Nov. 25, 
1782), a piece that we have already mentioned. This entertainment 
featured a historical processional pageant, ‘‘invented and designed 
by Mr. Richards,’’ which began with the Trojans and came up to 
1782. The Gentleman’s Magazine for that year carries an elaborate 
description of the whole business.** From it we learn that before 
the audience paraded a truly grand procession consisting of various 
‘‘exhibits’’ ef armorers, goldsmiths, and other eraftsmen of the 
middle ages. Dances and songs were introduced, and the whole 
ended with a ‘‘Grand Pageant’’ representing 


A Triumphal Arch. On the left side, on a pedestal, is seen Industry: on the 


42The edition of 1782 as found in the Kemble-Devonshire Collection, 365. 
Huntington Library. 


43L 111, 29-31. 
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1 right Commerce: over which are two symbolical medallions. Through the Arch 
is seen the Genius of the city, crowned with a wreath of plane trees: in one 

hand a goblet; in the other a branch full of little twigs, to signify increase and 
i) indulgence. On his right hand, the council of the city, with a wreath of oak 
a on his head, and the fasces in his hand, as tokens of strength and civil mag- 

istracy: On his left, the warlike force of the city, with his helmet on, and 
3- crowned with laurel, implying strength and conquests: At his feet, Thames, the 
river god, leaning on his urn... 


S The greatest care was taken in the costuming and no possible effect 1 

“ omitted ; we are told that 

s, The personages of this procession were all dressed in the characters of the time ' 

e in which they lived, and before each of them a label, a scroll, or a pageant was 

a earried, bearing their name, or some allusion of the poets to their occupation. 
The figures in transparency were all painted as large as the life, and had a 

most grand and beautiful effect . . . 

A Our informant goes on to say that two hundred supernumeraries 

- were employed and that ‘‘The Audience expressed the strongest ap- 

il probation of the whole of the procession, and distinguished each of 

the transparencies with loud plaudits.’’ Those ‘‘loud plaudits’’ not 

» only meant money in the till but also impressed the stage managers ray e, 

we with the necessity of bigger and better processions. 

1, From what has been said, it is evident that the pantomime was a 

i. piece to try the mettle of any stage manager. Its plot was highly 

- conventionalized; there was no interest in characterization; hence 

fi. the whole burden of interest rested on whatever scenic and surpris- 

1g ing effects the producer could manage. And as the century drew to 
a close, the ‘‘secenes and machines’’ of these pieces became increas- 

ch ingly elaborate. Following the lead of John Rich, every contempo- 

“ rary and succeeding stage manager was constantly seeking all sorts 

5, of novel effects. This led to much that was merely spectacular, but 

af it also resulted in a decided advance in skillful stage managing. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE IMMEDIATE OCCASION OF GOLDSMITH’S 
CITIZEN OF THE WORLD, LETTER XXXVIII 


One of the sensations of London during the early months of 1760 
was the trial and execution of Laurence Shirley, fourth Earl Fer- 
rers, for the murder of his steward. He was apprehended immediate- 
ly after the murder on 18 January, tried by his peers in Westmin- 
ster Hall 16 April and the following days, sentenced to be hanged, 
and executed at Tyburn 5 May. Readers of the Public Ledger, in 
which Goldsmith’s Chinese Letters (later to become the Citizen of | 
the World) were appearing at frequent intervals, had an oppor- ) 
tunity to know all about the curious affair, for between 24 January 
and 16 May the paper ran at least twenty articles giving details of | 
or reflections on the ease. } 
During all this time when the affair was causing so much excite- ( 
ment in London, Goldsmith’s Chinese philosopher had nothing to 
say about it; but in the letter in the Public Ledger for 19 May, just 
two weeks after the earl’s execution, he makes proper philosophical 
reflections on the case. In the first part of the letter he praises the i 
king for his ‘‘strict administration of justice, without severity and é 
without favour,’’ when he might more easily show merey by grant- ; 
ing pardons; and he points to the case of Earl Ferrers as an in- I 
stance of ‘‘the king’s inflexible resolution of inflicting punishment ; 
where it was justly due.’’ Then in the second part of the letter he 
goes on to show that such impartial administration of justice is not I 


universally practised: in China, he says, a person of quality can fre- n 
quently ‘‘buy off his sentence’’ from the judge ; in several countries, . 
even in Europe, the master has to pay only a small fine when he kills 7 
a servant ; and in the country which ‘‘regards itself as the politest in i 
Europe”? (France) a person ‘‘of the blood royal’’ (the Prince of v 
Charolais) was three times pardoned for murders he had commit- a 


ted.* These remarks seem to come so naturally from the pen of the 
Chinese philosopher that one would hardly guess that they were 
written by Goldsmith for a particular occasion. 


1Citizen of the World, Letter Xxxvill; Works, ed. J. W. M. Gibbs (London, 
1884-86), 11, 143-47. The letter is numbered xxxvu in the Public Ledger. 
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In the Public Ledger for 8 May had appeared a short article 
making about the same points which Goldsmith was to make a week 
and a half later in his Chinese Letter: 


The execution of the unfortunate lord Ferrers does great honour to this king- 
dom in respect to the impartial administration of its justice. In many other 
countries murder is too frequently committed with impunity, especially when 
the assassin happens to be rich or ennobled; and in many parts of Europe, al- 
though murder is not directly privileged, yet it is often connived at, even in 
nations that deem themselves under the government of equitable and polite 
laws. 


This seemingly innocent paragraph displeased at least one of its 
readers, and he expressed himself at some length in a letter ‘‘To the 
Printer,’’ which he signed Anglo Britanus, in Read’s Weekly Jour- 
nal, or, British-Gazetteer for 17 May. In the first part of the letter 
we find him belaboring those who placed any extraordinary value 
on the administratien of justice in the trial and execution of Earl 
Ferrers: 


Although no one can entertain a higher sense of the wisdom of the legisla- 
ture, and the administration of justice in this kingdom than myself; it is not 
without some concern, at the extreme folly and absurdity of mankind, that I 
hear a late instance, in the execution of an unhappy Earl, extolled as ‘A deed 
of justice, that will stand unparrallel’d in the innumerable pages of history.’ 

It was justly remarked by Mr. Pope, 

That fools admire while men of sense approve. 

Allowing as his Peers have rightly adjudged, that this unfortunate nobleman 
was so far compos mentis as to be held legally accountable for his actions, 
every one must approve his sentence and execution: but, for God’s sake, shall 
it be made the boast of this age and nation, that the perpetrator of so horrid 
a crime, as that of wilful and deliberate murder, shall be sentenced to death; 
or that he should not afterwards be reprieved? Shall it be transmitted with 
admiration to posterity, that in the reign of George the Second, the father of 
his subjects, and under the honest admiration [sic] of Mr. Pitt, the darling of 
the people, justice was so impartially distributed that a man was hanged for 
murder? | 

It may be added, indeed, the delinquent was a peer of the realm. But is it 
not long enough ago that the Barons of this kingdom lost their power over the 
lives and fortunes of their fellow subjects? Since when I know no privilege 
men of quality are possessed of, that should entitle them to commit wilful 
murder and expect a pardon more than the meanest of the populace. 


The remarks so far, though they apply to the anonymous paragraph 
in the Public Ledger, do not seem to be aimed directly at it. But in 
what follows Anglo Britanus is unmistakably attacking what the 
anonymous writer had said in the last sentence of his article: 


The public has been told, in one of our news papers, that in many other 
countries of Europe, murder, tho’ not directly privileged, is connived at, in the 
great. It is pity the writer did not particularize those parts of Europe he 
meant to stigmatize with this reproach. I have been in most, and know of 
none where murder is connived at, either by the legislature or the magistracy. 
If the popular customs of some are yet more barbarous than our own, and the 
people in general less reconciled to the restraints of civil government than our- 
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selves, is this a sufficient cause to make us wonder that the laws of England, 
or their administration, are as consistent with justice as the manners of its 


people? 
Goldsmith’s Chinese Letter on the Ferrers case appeared just ( 
two days later, and it seems highly probable that it was written as 
an answer to Anglo Britanus in defense of the earlier writer in the 
Public Ledger. In answer to the first part of the letter in Read’s 

| Weekly Journal Goldsmith merely reaffirms that the affair is a 
‘‘striking instance in this country of the impartiality of justice’ 
and maintains that the king deserves praise for being just rather 
than merciful. But Anglo Britanus had expressed doubts that 
murder was connived at outside of England and had asked for a 
particularization of countries. Goldsmith’s first answer to this 
(possibly invented for the occasion), that in China a person of 
quality might bribe the judge, was not a good one, for Anglo 
Britanus had limited the discussion to countries in Europe. And 
his second answer, that in ‘‘several countries, even in Europe,” a 
master had to pay only a small fine for killing his servant, was little 
better, for no country is named. But at the end of the letter he 
tells of the three murders committed by the Prince of Charolais? 
and his three pardons by the king, and here Goldsmith gave a real 
reply to Anglo Britanus. t 


ted 


University of Chicago ARTHUR FRIEDMAN 


EDMOND MALONE AND THE 
DRYDEN ALMANAC STORY 


In the July 1934 issue of the Philological Quarterly Mr. E. N. 
Hooker contributed a brief summary of the genealogy of the ‘‘ Dry- 
den Almanac Story.’’ As he pointed out, Malone was the first to 
print the anecdote, which he did on the authority of Horace Wal- 
pole. Professor Saintsbury later traced the story back to its ap- 
pearance, without names, in the Historiettes of Tallemant des 
Réaux, which were compiled about 1658, or five years before Dry- 
den’s marriage. Mr. Hooker in turn found the tale in Samuel 
Rowland’s Humour’s Looking-Glass (1608), where it is already in 
dialogue form. o 


2The prince’s name does not occur in the Public Ledger; it is given in the f 
table of contents of the Citizen of the World. That France is the country in- 
tended is unmistakably implied. 
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But Malone, the first perpetrator of the story, had found an even 
earlier version. In his own copy of his Life of Dryden’ he entered 
a great many additions and corrections in preparation for a second 
edition. This volume came to the Bodleian? with Malone’s other 
treasures, but has been strangely neglected by later Dryden scholars. 
He inserted the following note concerning the Almanac story: 


This anecdote I have no doubt was communicated by one of his contemporaries 
to Lord Orford, as he related it to me; but it is unquestionably a fiction. It is 
curious to observe how frequently old stories are revived, and attributed to 
modern and distinguished persons, from the love which many people have of 
giving an air of truth and circumstantiality to relation of this kind. Who is 
there, who has not often heard stories circumstantially told of facts which are 
said to have happened to the relaters or their friends, which have been in print 
for more than half a century? Such is the case with respect to this pretended 
conversation between Dryden and his wife: for not long after the publication 
of the former edition, I found almost the same tale in a book entitled Jests to 
make you merrie & By T. D. [Thomas Dekker] and George Wilkins 4 to 1607; 
of which the only copy that I have seen is one which belonged to the celebrated 
Robert Burtén and is now in the Bodleian Library (Art. 4to. G. BS.) 

‘‘The 23d Jest. A gentlewoman coming to one that stood at a window read- 
ing a booke, ‘Sir’ saies she, ‘I would I were your booke,’ because she loved the 
gentleman. So would I, quoth he—I wish you were. But what booke would 
you have me to bee, say’d the other, if I were to be so. Mary, an Almanack, 
quoth the gentleman; because I would change every yeare.’’8 


It is of further interest to observe that Malone later purchased a 
copy of Rowland’s Humour’s Looking-Glass. The volume, now in 
the Bodleian, contains the inscription: 


Bought at the sale of Mr Brand’s books in 1807, at the price of £3.9.0. After- 
wards bound. 


E. Malone 
I have never seen 
another copy. 


Part one of the Reverend John Brand’s library was sold by W. 
Stewart on thirty-seven days following 6 May 1807, as appears from 
the catalogue. There is no indication that Malone recognized the 
almanac story in it, although it is equally possible that he saw no 
need to record a version later than that of Dekker and Wilkins. 

Jests to make you merrie is number 6541 in the Short Title Cata- 
logue. The preface to this volume contains a highly interesting 
illustration of the relations between the booksellers and the authors 
of Shakespeare’s day : 


1Vol. I, part i, of his edition of The Critical and Miscellaneous Prose Works 
of John Dryden, now first collected, 3 vols. in 4, 1800. 

2Now Malone E. 61. Vol. I, part ii, is missing from the set. If it is ever 
found again, this volume might provide the key to several Dryden problems, 

page 498. 
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To the Reader. 


Bookes are a strange commoditie, the estimation of them riseth and falleth 
faster then the exchange of money in the Low-countries, which alters more 
often then the english man doth the fashicn of his apparell. Men that write to 
feede fantastike humors, are no better then Apes, that shew their trickes to 
others, the doing of which 1s painefull to themselues, and at going away are but 
laught at, and so nice are our Paules Churchyard-walkers in beholding these 
pictures, that to day they ery excellent at the drawing of that, vpon which to 
morrow they will cast a mewing countenance, ther’s no one Stationer stall can 
fit all customers with bookes to their dyet, nor can all men that write (if all that 
can but speake should write) fit some Stationers. Go to one and offer a coppy, 
if it be merrie, the man likes no light stuffe, if sad, it will not sell. Another 
meddles with nothing but what fits the time, I wold haue his shop stuft with 
nothing but proclamations, because he lyes i’th winde only for the change of 
weather. Since therefore that neither hot nor colde can please neither straight 
nor crooked, can serue as a measure, to some mouthes; what a miserable and 
endlesse labour does he vndertake that in a few scribled sheetes hopes to wrap 
vp the loues of all men. Better it were for him in my iudgment to turne his 
leaues into such paper-kites as boyes runne after, whilest they flye in the Ayre, 
then to publish his wits in Follio, and yet be counted but a foole for his labour: 
yet notwithstanding, with such a tickling Itch is this printed Ambition troubled, 
that some are neuer at better ease then when they are scratching vpon paper, 
and finde no sweetnesse but in drawing blood. Of those sharp-toothed dogs you 
shall finde me none, I hould no whip in my hande, but a soft fether, and there 
drops rather water then gall out of my quill, if you taste it and finde it pleas- 
ing, I am glad, if not, I cannot be much sorry, because the Cooke knew not 
your dyet, so that his error was his ignorance, and ignorance is a veniall sinne 
to be pardoned. 

Nam veniam pro laude peto; Laudatus abundé 
Non fastiditus si tibi (Lector) ero. 
T. D. and G. W.¢ 


Oxford JAMES M. OsBORN 


LA INFANCIA DE JESU-CHRISTO (1784) 
(Postscript) 


The recent acquisition of copies belonging to four editions, one of 
them unrecorded, of the interesting series of playlets by Gaspar 
Fernandez y Avila makes it possible to add some details to an article 
published a few years ago in the Philological Quarterly. 


‘The first Jest carries additional evidence that the succeeding three centuries 
have little changed the attitude of booksellers: 


The I. Iest. 


A Fellow that (to be a foole in print) had spent the stocke of his wits upon 
inke and paper, and made it into a booke, offered it to sell at diverse Stationers 
stals, but none would buy it: At the length he came to one of the company, 
and swore to him he should not neede to feare to venture money upon it, for it 
would be to him an euerlasting booke. Oh sayes the other then I will not 
meddle with it: euerlasting bookes are ill commodities in our trade, bring me 
a booke that will go away, and I am for you. 


1C£. Philological Quarterly, x1 (1932), 76-84. 
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First of all, it now appears from the notice ‘Al Lector’ in the 
h third edition, that the last two coloquios were added, not in 1793, 
; but in 1791. The author declares that ‘‘ahora.. . ilustro, y afado 
° esta obra’’ (p. xiii) and this should refer to the dedication im- 
: mediately preceding, dated ‘‘Colmenar del Obispado de Malaga 10. 
0 de Agosto de 1791 afios’’ (p. xi). It is to be noted that this dedica- 
" tion is not a reprint of the dedication to the same patron, D. Luis 
Ys de Aroztegui (not Arostegui), in the first edition, dated 1784, but a 
h new one,” and that the author was his patron’s Capellan. 
f Incidentally, in the notice to the reader, the author tries to justify 
; his use, in the end of the seventh coloquio, of an uncanoniecal inei- 
P dent in the ‘Flight into Egypt,’ ultimately derived perhaps from 
7 the Arabie Evangelium Infantiwe.* There Dimas, one of the thieves 
: later to be crucified with Christ, at the head of a band of robbers 
i, holds up the Holy Family, but at the sight of Jesus drops his 
a weapons, adores the Child, takes all three for a visit to his strong- 
ne hold and sets them on their way with expressions of tender devo- 
ot tion. The author is also concerned about his authority for having 
. given names to the three shepherds to whom the angel announces 
the birth of Christ. We have here a bit of evidence, all the more 
interesting by its lateness, for the use of apocryphal subject-matter 
in the Spanish drama.‘ 
" A second point is of some bibliographical importance. In a no- 
tice to the reader the printer of the edition of Malaga, 1793, declares 
that ‘‘En menos de nueve anos se han impreso quatro veces los 
Coloquios de la Infancia de Jesu-Cristo . . . Esto me mueve 4 
imprimirla quinta vez, 4 mis expensas, afladida de dos Coloquios 
mas, corregida de los yerros que tenian las anteriores, y adornada 
yf con nuevas vinetas.’*> These words imply the existence of an un- 
r known edition beyond the known first three editions, and prior to 
le 1793, represented perhaps by an unrecorded edition we have recent- 
ly acquired, still in ten parts and printed in Cadiz in the shops of 
. D. Manuel Rodriguez y Florez, y Compania, a concern which, ac- 
cording to Gutiérrez del Cafio,® was active in 1788. ' 
2Cf. p. iii: ‘‘eon dedicar 4 V.S. segunda vez esta obra afiadida, é ilustrada’’. 
n 8Cf. Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, pp. 192ff. The bandits are named 
rs Titus and Dimachus. 
Y; ‘To be added to some remarks in a forthcoming review of Ambrosio Mon- 
it tesinos’s Coplas sobre diversas devociones y misterios in the Hispanic Review. 
- 5Unless this refers to one or two culs-de-lampe our copy has no such vifetas. 
®RBAM, ut (1899), 771. 
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Finally, since the JAtiva edition of 1845 calls itself the fifth, we 
assumed that this could only mean the fifth of the shorter version; 
counting the Cadiz edition together with the first two of Malaga, 
Jativa would indeed be the fifth, provided Barcelona 1842, which 
we have not yet seen, has only ten parts. If it has twelve, there 
must be another one, still unknown, and this would bring the num- 
ber of editions to twelve. 


Bryn Mawr College JOSEPH E. GILLET 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM ARTHUR MURPHY TO 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH CONCERNING SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 
The story of the production of Oliver Goldsmith’s She Stoops to 

Conquer and of the author’s difficulty in providing an acceptable 
epilogue has been told so recently by Professor Katharine C. Bal- 
derston' in connection with the editing of the letter which Gold- 
smith sent to Joseph Cradock soon after the opening of the comedy 
at Covent Garden on Mareh 15, 1773, that very few words will suf- 
fice to remind the reader of the chief facts. Cradock’s epilogue for 
Tony Lumpkin was found unsuitable for the play in the theatre, 
and Goldsmith thus deseribed his subsequent trouble in the letter to 
Cradock: 

Murphy sent me rather the outline of an Epilogue than an Epilogue, which 
was to be sung by Mrs. Catley,2 and which she approved. Mrs. Bulkley’ hear- 
ing this, insisted on throwing up her part, unless . . . she were permitted to 
speak the Epilogue. In this embarrassment I thought of making a quarelling 
Epilogue between Catley and her, ... but then Mrs. Catley refused... . I 
was then at a loss indeed; an Epilogue was to be made, and for none but Mrs. 
Bulkley. I made one, and Colman‘ thought it too bad to be spoken; I was 
obliged therefore to try a fourth time, and I made a very mawkish thing, as 
you'll shortly see. 

The letter which Arthur Murphy (1727-1805) wrote Goldsmith 
on March 2, 1773, at Aylesbury, and in which he outlined his plan 
for an epilogue has been lost to scholars during the last fifty years; 
but the writer of this article found the manuscript letter in aa il- 


1The Collected Letters Of Oliver Goldsmith, Cambridge [England], 1928, 
xxxviii-li, 118-120. 

2Ann Catley (1745-1789) had been cast for the réle of Miss Neville, but Mrs. 
Kniveton played the part. 


3The original Kate Hardcastle. 
*George Colman (1732-1794) was then one of the managers of Covent Garden. 
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: lustrated book in the Harvard Theatre Collection.’ Before 1773, 
: Murphy had composed nearly all his plays; he had been called to 
. the bar as early as June 21, 1762, and in March, 1773, his duties as 
L a lawyer on the Norfolk Circuit forced him to break his promise of 
: providing Goldsmith with a complete epilogue. Murphy’s letter to 
- Goldsmith follows: 


Dear Goldsmith, ; 
I am now in the hurry of the Assizes at Aylesbury: the Sheriff’s Javelin 

Men Line the Streets; Prisoners are clanking their Chains; the Judges Trumpet 

sounds in my Ears, & the Attorneys are pressing to Know what I think of 

their Clients Case. ' 
I nune, et venus tecum meditare Canoros. Is this a place to write an Epilogue 

inf I do assure you, I should be glad that my Little Bark should partake your 

Gale: but I am so Circumstanced, that I really cannot perform my Promise. 

Shall I tell you what my Idea was, if I had time to Execute it? Perhaps the 

hint may be of use, and you will be able in a Single morning to finish it—I 

would introduce Miss Catley—to tell the Audience in Recitative 
I am come to speak an Epilogue Then introduce something about Love in 


0 order to Slide into the Humour & Variety which she is so capable of Entertain- 
@ ing the Town with: — Having mentioned Love, She may then say, it is an 
Universal passion, but puts on Different shapes in different Nations: — 
- Then an air for an Italian in Love: 
q She may mimic Italian Singer, & She Does it admirably. 
Then in Recitative two Lines to Introduce a frenchman: . 
y An Air for the frenchman. 
a Then Recitative to introduce an Englishman 
Air to the Tune of Roast Beefe— 
r or any Known English Tune 
,, Then Recitative for an Irishman 
Then any IRISH AIR:? 
0 Then Recitative for a Scotchman (if She can mimic’ch him) 
A Scotch air 


Then two Lines in Recitative to tell the Audience That She hopes they will 

Like the Epilogue & the Play. 

This, My Dear Goldsmith, is the Plan I should have tried, but my hands are 
tied behind my back: You see I do all I can, and if the Idea strikes you, you 
will be able to furnish this appendage to your Play with Great Ease to your- 
self, & in my opinion, with Great Satisfaction to your Audience. I most heart- 
ily wish you all the Success you can Desire, & am 

Very sincerely yours 

Aylesbury Arthur Murphy 

2d March 1773. 

P.S.—If you consult GarricK about this, He will tell you not to do it, that 
He may hereafter make USE of the Hint himself —If you adopt the 
Scheme, Do it with Secracy [sic]. A Line, directed to me on the Nor- 
folk Circuit, will come safe to hand, —_______ 

your Neighbour Mr Tomkyns’ Desires his Complimts to you, and his Servt 

will hand this Letter to you. 


BE 


SAugustin Daly, Woffington. A Tribute To The Actress And The Woman, 
3, Printed For The Author, [Philadelphia?], 1888, 1, fol. 50. 


6The Roast Beef Of Old England, the famous song by Richard Leveridge 
(16709-1758). 


7™Both Murphy and Goldsmith were born in Ireland. 
n. *Possibly Thomas Tomkins (1743-1816), the calligrapher. 
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This letter interests not only Goldsmith’s devotees but also those 
who investigate Murphy’s life and career; particularly does it in- 
terest the latter after they have discovered the fascinating relations 
of Murphy and David Garrick, who in 1773 was approaching the 
end of his long rule as manager of Drury Lane. Murphy’s warning 
to Goldsmith about Garrick, who wrote the prologue of She Stoops 
to Conquer, followed a complicated quarrel, which had caused Mur- 
phy to terminate his connections with Drury Lane, but Murphy 
sincerely believed that Garrick would commit such a theft. <A full 
account of this quarrel, which involved Murphy’s charge that Gar- 
rick had tried to issue his comedy The Irish Widow (1772) asa 
play by Murphy, the latter’s opposition to Garrick’s mutilated 
version of Hamlet (1772), Murphy’s disgust caused by the casting 
of his own comedy The Man Does Not Know His Own Mind,° and 
other differences, will be published at another time. 

Ohio University Joun P. Emery 


*The title was later changed to Know Your Own Mind, and the play was not 
actually produced until 1777, at Covent Garden. 
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The Waverley Novels and Their Critics by James T. Hillhouse, Minneapolis, 

University of Minnesota Press, 1936. $3.50. 

In his preface Professor Hillhouse announces that, ‘‘The purpose of this 
book is to show what was thought about the novels [of Scott], and why, during 
the various periods since 1814, and also to guage their position with successive 
reading publics.’’ Almost half the volume is devoted to comment that ap- 
peared in the eighteen years before Scott’s death; the second half of the study 
covering something more than a century. During Scott’s lifetime he finds that 
reviews follow a ‘‘ typical arc, rising from 1814 to 1820 and thereafter falling 
rapidly away,’’ that is to say, the Scotch novels were considered his best, even 
by his contemporaries. ‘‘Indeed, it is surprising to find how many of the 
faults that are charged against Sir Walter today and that we think are revealed 
to us because of our greater experience in the novel are merely echoes of re- 
marks by the more critical readers in Scott’s own time.’’ There is a chapter 
on Scott’s own criticism of his novels, one on the reviews in the Edinburgh, 
the Quarterly, and Blackwoods, a chapter on ‘‘Other Periodicals,’’ another on 
‘*A Group of Radical and Liberal Periodicals,’’ one on comments by ‘‘ Poets 
of the Period, Especially Coleridge,’’ and one for ‘‘Letters and Journals; 
Novelists and Essayists.’’ He decides that Hazlitt gives us ‘‘the most inter- 
esting body of matter ever written about Sir Walter,’’ that he is ‘‘above all 
others, prose writers or poets, the man of the age to whom Scott was most a 
living force.’? For the history of fiction, the most important conclusion of 
this half of the study is probably the confirmation of our impression that the 
Waverley novels, ‘‘ practically by themselves opened pious, middle-class house- 
holds to the novel. Scott was not only thrilling, he was pure... .’’ 

This interpretation becomes the theme of the section on ‘‘ Victorian Critical 
Prejudices’ ’—to use the title of one of the chapters which betrays the prejudice 
that vitiates this part of the study. He tells us what ‘‘tone one would expect 
the minor and more conventional Victorian critic to take’’ but gives insufficient 
proof of what ‘‘tone’’ they did ‘‘take.’’ To prove that ‘‘the moral emphasis 
is pervasive’’ he quotes from an unimportant history of English literature and 
then from the Christian Examiner (not a critical journal) of Boston, for 1839. 
He does not distinguish between attitudes two generations apart and with the 
Atlantic between. References from New York, 1840, and Liverpool, 1886, are 
lumped together, and four pages later we jump (backwards) from 1882 to 
1856—this time from New York to Edinburgh. The dates of the references 
that follow are 1847, 1872, 1867, 1885, 1851, 1866, 1878, 1861, 1835. (Just 
how does the North American Review of January 1835 illustrate Victorian 
‘‘eritical prejudices’’?) We have a generalization concerning ‘‘the unbeliev- 
able position that Bulwer held in the minds of many dignified critics at the 
mid-century’’ supported only by two references to Blackwoods for 1873 and 
1874, Then we are told that Trollope ‘‘about this time’’ (1874 or mid-century?) 
was told by publishers that historical romances ‘‘are not worth a damn.’’ 


| 
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Then Professor Hillhouse continues, ‘‘but the form was certainly regarded as 
noble.’’ Was it? By whom? When? Where? In this manner of dating he 
could be speaking of any period twenty-five years before or after 1850 in a 
period of rapid revolutionary change. We can get only general impressions 
from this part of the study—that ‘‘really slashing criticism of Scott is prac- 
tically non-existent in the Victorian period,’’ that ‘‘it is safe to say that the 
Victorian critics, by and large, tended to keep up the tradition that Scott was 
the greatest of British novelists,’’ and ‘‘there is no doubt at all of Scott’s 
tremendous popularity with a broad reading public until nearly 1900, nor of 
his secure position with the critics for as long or nearly as long.’’ One may 
accept these summaries and still wish that Professor Hillhouse had given the 
Victorian period of two generations as adequate treatment as he gave to the 
half-generation after Waverley. 

Having abandoned chronological arrangement in his treatment of the Vie- 
torians (where it is absolutely necessary), he abandons even author-by-author 
arrangement when it comes to the period ‘‘Since 1880,’’ and divides the dis- 
cussion into abstractions that overlap in the most confusing way: ‘‘ Foreign 
Influences; the Reading Public,’’ ‘‘ Depreciation and Defense,’’ ‘‘Style, Phi- 
losophy, and Character’’ and ‘‘Scott’s Treatment of History.’’ Any reviewer, 
any review, any one statement, might possibly belong under all four of these 
categories. He tells us that it is Virginia Woolf ‘‘who has written what is 
possibly the most brilliant tribute to Scott in recent years’’ and the reference 
to this brilliant tribute is simply, op. cit. Later he says ‘‘it is left to Virginia 
Woolf to defend Scott most brilliantly’’ and the footnote tells us to see op. cit. 
The index lists eight places where Virginia Woolf’s criticism is referred to, 
but on none of these pages is the work actually named which is being given 
first place in modern Scott criticism—in spite of the fact that the special pur- 
pose of the index is announced as being ‘‘to clarify op. cit. references.’’ More- 
over, this study is without a bibliography. It is unfortunate that this book 
was not better organized and provided with the apparatus necessary to make it 
really useful, for Professor Hillhouse has combed through a vast amount of 
what he calls ‘‘Scott material’’ and has assembled quotations from scores of 
authors and periodicals, important and ephemeral. He has shown us beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that even in the twentieth century Scott (as a Scotch 
novelist rather than as historical novelist) has had very sincere admiration from 
a very large number of very good critics and novelists. 


The University of Iowa JOSEPH E. BAKER 


Harbage, Alfred. Cavalier Drama, An Historical and Critical Supplement to 
the Study of the Elizabethan and Restoration Stage. New York: The Modern 
Language Association of America, 1936. 


The mode of the Cavalier drama was started when Queen Henrietta Maria 
acted a part in a pastoral at Somerset House in the winter of 1626. From 
then on the young courtiers realized that plays were a means to win favor. In 
1629 Carlell produced The Deserving Favorite, ‘‘the first full-fledged courtier’s 
play to be acted for forty years’’ (p. 41), and in 1633 Montague fairly estab- 
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lished the type with the Shepherd’s Paradise. Precisely what this type was, we 
may judge from Mr. Harbage’s definition. The ‘‘Cavalier play,’’ he tells us, 
was ‘‘a schematic dramatization of the action of Greek romance, peopled by 
Platonics who deliver themselves of undramatic essays, written in florid 
eadenced prose, feministic in tendency, grave and refined in tone’’ (p. 41). 
This would seem to be the perfect receipt for bad drama. And poor stuff on 
the stage most of the Cavalier plays must have been. Their very titles are 
somewhat oppressive: The White Ethiopian, Argulus and Parthenia, Pallantus 
and Eudora. Mr. Harbage quotes half a page of dialogue on love from the 
Shepherd’s Paradise, spoken by Queen Henrietta and the Marchioness of Ham- 
ilton, which leaves one wondering how even the readers of the longest French 
romances could have stuck out the performance (pp. 36-7). Yet these plays 
were popular at the Court until the closing of the theaters. They were written, 
and produced, throughout the Commonwealth period, and after the Restoration 
of Charles they exerted an important influence on the heroic tragedy. If the 
tragicomedy, from which the Cavalier drama is an off-shot, was a sign of 
decadence in the Caroline theater, Mr. Harbage tells us the Cavalier plays were 
precisely the reverse. Far from representing decay, they were new shoots 
which were to bear their fruit after 1660. They upheld the highest moral ideals, 
and ‘‘were one of the most wholesome interests at the court of King Charles’’ 
(p. 45). 

Although few present-day students would take seriously the statement of 
Edmund Gosse, quoted by Mr. Harbage (p. 49), that ‘‘there was no continuity 
between the plays written under Charles I and those written under Charles IT, 
and the first thing to be done, in appreciating the latter, is to dismiss all con- 
sideration of the former,’’ nevertheless, the precise relationship between the 
heroic plays and the comedy of manners, on the one hand, and the Caroline 
drama, on the other, has usually been inadequately understood by historians of 
the drama. Mr. Harbage shows that nearly all of the characteristic ingredients 
of the English heroic play—such as, the type of story material, the heroic ideal, 
the ranting, even the matter of rime—are to be found fully (though not so 
skillfully) developed in the Cavalier plays before 1642. After making all al- 
lowances for the influence of the French theatre on the playwrights of the 
Restoration, Mr. Harbage declares that the heroic plays ‘‘are more like the 
Cavalier plays than they are like those of any period in any other nation; they 
are essentially a home-grown product’’ (p. 69). He explains, moreover, that 
even the Restoration comedy was indebted to the Cavaliers, for in their come- 
dies such Cavalier authors as the Earl of Newcastle and Thomas Killigrew 
anticipated the atmosphere of the comedy of manners of the late seventeenth 
century. 

The heroic plays and the comedy of manners, then, were direct outgrowths of 
the English tradition as it had developed naturally from Shakespeare, Jonson, 
and Fletcher, down through the Cavalier playwrights. Neither did the ideals 
of heroic. honor and heroic love result from the exile of Charles. They were 
already well known to the courtly writers who entertained Henrietta Maria a 
generation before Orrery and Dryden wrote. Had the theaters never been 
closed and had the Civil War never been fought, Mr. Harbage believes, the 
dramatic types of the sixteen-sixties might have come a decade earlier, but he 
doubts that they would have differed materially from the forms we know. 


5 
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Cavalier Drama is full of detailed information, made accessible by a good 
index. The arguments are clearly presented, and the whole study results in a 
clarification of the relationship between the plays of the Restoration theater 
and the native tradition to which they were indebted. Although the Cavalier © 
plays will never be popular reading even for lovers of seventeenth century 
literature, as forerunners of the heroic drama they are historically important. 


Rutgers University Kmk 


John Ford, by M. Joan Sargeaunt, Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1935 . Pp. 232. 


This book is presented to scholars as ‘‘mainly a critical study of Ford’s 
Dramatic Work’’; but it appears to be a sort of synthesis as well as an evalua- 
tion. As a synthesis it has several important omissions, and as a piece of 
criticism it lacks the vital recognition of Ford’s intellectual milieu; nevertheless 
the book contains much that is highly commendable. 

Correcting a few errors in Gifford’s early researches, Miss Sargeaunt has 
written as complete an account of Ford’s life as I have yet seen, and has given 
us further light on Ford’s literary career by attributing to him a religious 
poem, Christes Bloodie Sweat (1613), and a prose pamphlet, The Golden Meane 
(1613).1 The chapter on ‘‘Ford as a Collaborator’’ has some interesting con- 
jectures on the possible part Ford had in the composition of one of his lost 
joint plays, 4 Late Murther of the Sonn upon the Mother, and analyses with 
acumen Mr. Sykes’s dubious arguments for ascribing the whole of The Spanish 
Gipsy to Ford. In the following chapters on Ford’s independent work, Miss 
Sargeaunt comments soundly on Ford’s skill, or lack of it, in plot construction; 
discusses with penetration the depth and humanity of his characters; treats 
inadequately the sources of his play; criticises adversely ‘‘moral’’ interpreta- 
tions of The Broken Heart, Love’s Sacrifice, and ’Tis Pity She’s A Whore; 
shows how the play settings fit both plot and character; praises Ford’s simple, 
direct poetic style; and surveys his literary reputation. The appendices con- 
tain a study of the authorship of The Queen, and a carefully collated bibliogra- 
phy. 

But if Miss Sargeaunt intended to make a thorough study of John Ford, this 
book is hardly complete. The influence of Shakespeare is mentioned several 
times, yet I could find no reference to Max Wolff’s John Ford, ein Nachahmer 
Shakespeare’s (Heidelberg, 1880) ;2 nor did I notice any recognition of Mildred 
Struble’s researches in the discussion of Gainsford’s influence on Ford’s Perkin 
Warbeck.3 The most serious omission, however, is Miss Cochnower’s monograph 
on ‘‘ John Ford’’ in Seventeenth Century Studies (ed. Robert Shafer, Princeton 


1Miss Sargeaunt called attention to these two works previously in her article, 
‘Writings Ascribed to John Ford by Joseph Hunter in Chorus Vatum,’’ The 
Review of English Studies, x (1934), 165-176. 

2Miss Sargeaunt makes the statement that she is not particularly concerned 
with continental criticism of Ford. 

8‘¢The Indebtedness of Ford’s ‘Perkin Warbeck’ to Gainsford,’’ Anglia, 
XLIX, (1926), 80-91; A Critical Edition of Ford’s Perkin Warbeck (University 
of Washington Press, 1926, pp. 27-30). 
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University Press, 1933), in which Ford is thrown against the background of his 
times,—a study which would have given Miss Sargeaunt a truer historical 
perspective. 

This, I should say, is the main fault of the book: Miss Sargeaunt has not 
sufficiently explored the background of the time to see Ford’s relation to his 
age. A more complete examination of the period might show Ford influenced 
by a group of young Caroline dramatists who were playing with slippery love 
ethies— might explain Bianca’s conviction that mental adultery is chaste and 
Giovanni’s casuistic reasoning that incest is pure if true love exists. For Ford 
did not believe with certitude that ‘‘ love is the only sound basis for marriage, 
and that marriage is the only sound basis for love;’’4 he seemed convinced, as 
were the court dramatists of the time, that a beautiful passion condones any 
action, and he mightily suggested through the objective method of the state that 
individual desires are more sacred than the checks established by mankind’s 
experience. 

Miss Sargeaunt, however, has made the most complete study of John Ford 
yet attempted, and as a book of reference it will well serve its purpose; but as 
a critical study it needs a wider recognition of preceding commentary and a 
firmer historical sense, 


Stanford University G. F. SENSABAUGH 


The Exeter Book, edited by George Philip Krapp and Elliott Van Kirk Dobbie, 
i) York: Columbia University Press, 1936. (Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, 
It is with a real sense of pleasure that one picks up the new, complete edition 

of the Exeter Book sent out by Columbia University Press. To those who have 
not at hand the Grein-Wiilker or the two volumes of the Early English Text 
Society (separated by a period of over forty years in publication and still not 
supplied with the promised notes), the convenience of the new edition is ob- 
vious. It is beautifully printed, on good paper, and furnishes an accurate text. 
And yet it is with a feeling of disappointment that one puts the volume down. 
After all, what has one that the earlier editions do not give? There are Intro- 
duction (brief comment on the MS and the paleography, and separate intro- 
duction to each poem), Notes (textual notes at the foot of the page and full 
critical notes at the end of the volume), and a selective Bibliography arranged 
chronologically. And yet for every difficult point in the text, a careful student 
will find himself driven to the ‘‘spezialausgaben’’ for further detail. 

A few comparisons with other editions soon make evident the shortcomings 
of the new volume. The Bibliography, frankly selective, is arranged chrono- 
logically with no separation of items dealing with the individual poems. This 
makes references to it cumbersome. It is far easier to turn to the editions of 
individual poems, where, incidentally, the material is far richer. It is obviously 
unfair to compare this edition with an elaborate study of one poem such as 
Malone’s Widsith; and yet such a comparison is sure to be made. A casual 
cheque of the bibliographies reveals that Malone lists eleven editions, four 


4John Ford, 140. 
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translations, and innumerable critical studies not found in the Columbia edi. 
tion. A more fair comparison, would be with such editions as Cook’s of the 
Elene, Phoeniz, ete. Here, too, though the discrepancy is less marked, the 
older edition is far richer. When we turn to the notes, the same situation con- 
fronts us. The new edition gives extensive, rather diffuse, and often vague 
notes on textual interpretation. On sources, parallels, and cultural back- 
grounds, editions like those of Malone, Chambers, and Cook give much more 
aid. To mention one example only, Cook’s edition of the Phoenix gives a full 
analysis of the legend and its history in medieval literature and prints the Old 
English prose version of the story. The Columbia edition does not even men- 
tion the existence of the prose text and gives little beyond a reference to 
Lactantius in analysis of sources. 

To sum up, the new ediion is a convenience in that it gives us a one-volume 
Ezeter Book with a reliable text; but beyond this, it advances Old English 
scholarship little, if at all. 


we. 


